








MANAGERS SEE 
DANGER IN DOUBLE 
TAX ON MUSIC 


Concert Tickets and Instruments 
Will Be Subject to Twenty Per 
Cent. Impost as “ Non-Essen- 
tials’’ if Congress Approves 
Measure— Musicians, Unorgan- 
ized, Find It Difficult to Fight 
Foes of Profession 


i 





ASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.— 

There is no doubt but that the 
suggestions offered to the House Ways 
and Means Committee by the Treasury 
Department tax experts will create the 
biggest sort of a rumpus—that is, if 
the committee goes so far as to incor- 
porate them in the bill it is now draft- 
ing. But there seems to be little prob- 
ability that the committee will “swallow 
them whole,” although it must be ad- 
mitted that the general effect of the 
Treasury’s radical rec»mm2ndations has 
been to stiffen the determination of the 
majority of the committee to put the fig- 
ures at the highest possible notch. 

In order to get the Treasury’s view- 
point on the placing of the tax, espe- 
cially as it affects musical instruments 
and the musical world generally, it will 
be well to digest its statement made to 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which is as follows: 

“Taxes upon luxuries and luxurious 
expenditure fall into two classes: 

“TI. A flat tax upon the retail sales 
of an elaborate list of articles. This is 
the method adopted by France, England 


and Germany. 

“II. A series of specific taxes upon a 
more restricted list of articles imposed 
at a variety of rates and usually made 
payable by the producer or dealer. This 
method in the main is used by Canada 
and thus far by the United States. 

“With respect to the second class of 
specific taxes, nothing more has been at- 
tempted than to suggest a few new 
sources of revenue and to express a 
tentative opinion concerning the degree 
in which it would be safe to raise exist- 
ing rates. Exactly what these rates 
should be is, of course, a matter for 
Congress, and they can clearly be fixed 
only after exhaustive study and investi- 
gation. It is believed, however, that the 
rates here suggested could be imposed 
without seriously injuring the producer 
or so reducing consumption as to im- 
pair the revenue. The rates, in short, 
are not beyond the point of maximum 
yield. 

“The retail sales tax, however, raises 
a different set of considerations. This 
tax is recommended not only to raise 
additional. revenue, but for the equally 
important purpose of discouraging 
wasteful consumption and unnecessary 
production. It would be superfluous, at 
this stage of the war, to dwell upon the 
fact that waste and extravagance are 
akin to treason. We pay lip homage to 
this truth, but we neglect its practice. 
. . « The retail sales tax distinctly 
labels the taxed article as luxurious and 
serves notice that the Government’s ban 
is upon it. The specific tax upon lux- 
uries, however, is paid by the producer 
or dealer and is likely to reach the con- 
sumer concealed in the form of an in- 
creased price. At this time it is neces- 
sary not only to tax extravagance, but 
to make the tax known and felt by the 
taxpayer. 

“Assuming the correctness of this 
general attitude, it seems to follow that 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY BALLET 


These Gifted Dancers Have Joined Forces with The Little Symphony, George Barrére, Conductor, Providing a Charming Combination 
of Chamber Music and the Ballet for the Large Concert Courses—(See Page 10) 





the retail sales tax to be effective must 
be heavy. The really needy consumer 
is amply protected by exempting from 
the tax altogether those classes of ar- 
ticles which the poor actually buy or 
need to buy. Other articles. must be 
taxed vigorously if the tax is not to be 
interpreted as legitimatizing extrava- 
gance. Place a twenty per cent tax on 
non-essentials and the consumer will 
pause before buying. Impose only a ten 
per cent tax.and he will frequently sat- 
isfy his conscience by purchasing the 
article and paying the tax. This aspect 
‘f the question seems vital. Whether 
twenty per cent is high enough to dis- 
courage extravagance is a question; that 
ten per cent is too low, under existing 
conditions, admits of little question.” 


The Public to Pay 


The italics are mine and are intended 
to emphasize the motif of the treasury 
tax authorities in their recommenda- 
tions: that revenue is not the object, but 
that the public is to be discouraged from 
buying musical instruments or any other 
of the so-called “luxuries.” This is per- 
fectly plain. Continuing, the Treasury 
experts say: 

“The retail sales tax should be col- 
lected from the purchaser at the time of 
sale and the payment should be evidenced 
either by affixing a stamp to the article 
or articles taxed, by affixing a stamp 
to the sales slip or receipt delivered to 
the purchaser or by a record of sales to 
be kept by the retailer, or by such a 
combination of these methods as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may prescribe. The tax 
should take effect immediately upon the 
passage of the act, to prevent purchas- 
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Deny Report That Goritz and Others 
Would Give German Operas 


Reports that Otto Goritz and other 
artists formerly with the Metropolitan 
would give a season of German opera 
at Terrace Gard 1, New York, were dis- 
posed of this week by a statement of 
the Terrace Garden management. It 
was stated that the management of the 
theater opposed the proposition to pre- 
sent German opera. 

At first it was reported that Mr. 
Goritz would present Wagnerian operas 
and the other works discontinued by the 
Metropolitan. 





Arnold Estate Valued at $45,000 


The will of Richard Arnold, who was 
the vice-president of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, filed and admitted to 
probate in the Surrogates’ Court on July 
12, gives his entire estate of “about 
$5,000” in realty and “about $40,000” 
in personalty as a life estate for his 
widow, Marie Arnold, after’ which the 
principal is to go to his son, Felix 
Arnold. Mr. Arnold died on June 21 last, 
and an exhaustive account of his life, 
personality and ideals appeared in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA the following week. | 





Adolph Lewisohn to Defray Expenses 
of Stadium Concerts 


Adolph Lewisohn has definitely agreed 
to defray the expenses of the Stadium 
concerts until they become self-support- 
ing, according to a statement made by 
him to the committee in charge, headed 
by Mrs. Benjamin Guggenheim. The 


present epaeees of the concerts are 
$600 a night, and up till now the re- 
ceipts from the concerts have not cov- 
ered the expenses. In making his state- 
ment to the committee Mr. Lewisohn 
said that he thought it would be only a 
short while until the public would ap- 
preciate the advantages of such a series 
of concerts and that he thought it would 
soon reach a self-sustaining basis. “I 
believe the public is quickly beginning 
to realize these facts and I feel it an 
honor to share with others the oppor- 
tunity to help bear the expenses to meet 
the small deficit there may be until very 
shortly.” 

A series of “National Nights” are to 
be given on Sundays. 





Walter Damrosch Helps in France’s 
Celebration of Bastille Day 


_ Paris, FRANCE, July 14.—In celebra- 
tion of Bastille Day at Havre, Walter 
Damrosch, in his uniform as a Y. M. 
C. A. worker, directed a concert given 
by an orchestra of eighty French musi- 
cians. The concert was given on Satur- 
day evening, in order to allow the men 
their customary Sunday morning leave, 
and was part of a huge musicale and 
theatrical program given for the benefit 
of the American and French soldiers. 
The Champs Elysées Theater, in which 
it was held, was thronged with soldiers 
from the American and French armies, 
and officers and prominent civilians filled 
the boxes. Besides the orchestral music, 
Mary Lawton, an American, recited a 
poem, “Verdun,” by the English author, 
Harold Begbie. 

This afternoon Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted another concert at the Conserva- 
toire, of which the entire proceeds were 
donated to the French Red Cross. 
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ing and hoarding between the date of 
the passage of the act and the time of 
its taking effect.” 

There follows a list of taxable com- 
modities which it is recommended shall 
be taxed from twenty to fifty per cent. 
In the list for which a twenty per cent 
consumers’ tax is suggested are “musi- 
cal instruments, including piano-players, 
graphophones, talking- machines, and 
records used with any musical instru- 
ment, piano-player, graphophone, phono- 
graph or talking-machine.” 

Admissions to concerts and amuse- 
ments are also, if the treasury’s recom- 
mendations are followed, to be doubled, 
that is, a twenty per cent tax instead of 
ten per cent, as at present. The treas- 
ury has refrained from suggesting any 
tax on sheet. music. 

That the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are themselves pretty 
much at sea as to what the final draft 
of the new war revenue measure will 
provide for is very evident. It is safe to 
say that among the twenty-three mem- 
bers of the committee there exist fully 
twenty-three different opinions as to 
what could, should or would be done, 
and probably no two of them agree on 
any one form of bill. However, much of 
the difference of opinion will doubtless 
be “ironed out” inside of the month 
which the committee has allowed itself 
to frame up the bill. 

The representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA took occasion to talk with a number 
of members of the committee, especially 
as regards their attitude toward the so- 
called “luxuries tax,” and finds that 
there is a general disposition to make 
this tax a heavy one, several pointing 
out that it would do the country no harm 
if the people refuse to pay a large tax 
on a piano or talking-machine and de- 
cide to forego the purchase. “They will, 
then,” said a member of the committee, 
“have more money with which to assist 
the Government in its war work, buy 
bonds, etc.” 

They do not follow out this line of 
argument far enough to see that by this 
course they are contributing toward the 
elimination of the manufacturer who 
depends upon the sales of his products 
and who cannot remain in business un- 
less they are sold. This is the attitude 
of some of the committee members, while 
others favor a straight manufacturers’ 
tax of ten per cent. The writer is given 
to understand that this is the amount of 
tax tentatively agreed upon for musical 
instruments prior to the receipt of the 
Treasury Department’s recommenda- 
tions. 

There is strong objection to the “con- 
sumption” tax on the part of several 
members of the committee, who say that 
the people are harassed too much as it 
is, and that the tax should come out of 
the pockets of the manufacturers and 
retailers. 


Confusion of Opinions 


These views show the varying shades 
of opinion in the committee and how far 
apart the members are as they enter 
upon the drafting of the bill. Efforts 
to secure an expression of opinion from 
Chairman Simmons of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, which committee will 
have the bill in hand for the Senate, 
were unavailing, there evidently being a 
disposition to hold back and see what 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
will do. 

The general opinion held by those who 
are best capable of judging, those who 
are closest to the proposition, is that 
the recommendations of the Treasury 
Department will probably be followed, 
in the case of “luxuries,” to the extent 
of half the amount of tax suggested— 
which would mean a ten per cent tax 
on musical instruments and a like tax 
on amusement admissions, both of these 
a consumers’ tax. But, howeved well 
the committee may do its work, what it 
does will be subject to review by both 
Senate and House, and will be reviewed 
in detail. Such assessments as are pro- 
tested by those assessed will be appealed 
to the open chambers of the two houses 
and the real contests made there. 

_ One of the phases of the situation as 
it affects musicians is that the profes- 
sion is at a decided disadvantage fn hav- 
ing no legislative representation. This, 
of course, is due to the fact that they 
have no national organization, and it is 
feared that this lack of organization and 
representation will have the effect of 
convincing the committee that the musi- 


cians, as a profession. are wholly indif- 
ferent to their action in drafting the 
bill, and that they will thus be free to 
incorporate any provisions they may 
choose, no matter how injurious they 
may be to the musical profession. 

It is felt here that a strong national 
organization of musicians, ably repre- 
sented here at the hearings on the bill, 
would have materially changed the pres- 
ent aspect of the proposed legislation 
and the final draft of the bill when it 
it completed. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Sees General Protest 


Manager Adams of the Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau said that he thought the 
entire musical and _ theatrical world 
would protest against the proposed tax. 
“With the twenty per cent tax on admis- 
sions and the other prohibitive taxes the 
musical business might be killed. Soon 
there will be no concerts for the Govern- 
ment to collect taxes on.” 

From the offices of the Loudon Charl- 
ton Bureau, it was said that such-a tax 
would certainly be injurious to the music 
of the country. It was stated that al- 
ready local managers from out of town 
had written to the bureau stating that 
with the tax they would be unable to 
continwe their worn. : 


No Effect, Says Wagner 


Manager Charles L. Wagner issued a 
statement in which he said: “I know 
very little about the proposed new tax 
bill except what I have read in the 
papers. I think music a necessity, but 
the prices of all necessities have gone 
up. 
“T have unbounded faith in my coun- 
try doing the right thing; if the tax on 
musical instruments and on concerts is 
raised I am sure the people will not fail 
to pay it and it will not affect business 
in any way. If people really want to 
hear an attraction, five or ten per cent 
more will not keep them away. Any- 
way, most of our attractions ask too 
much for admission. 

“T think everyone expects an increase 
in the coming year, and I feel reason- 
ably sure that the public will be pre- 
pared for it. I am willing to do my 
share, even to reducing the price of 
admission if it is necessary.” 


“A&A Tax on Education” 


In a statement given to MUSICAL 
AMERICA Mr. Haensel of the Haensel & 
Jones Bureau stated: 

“Should the twenty per cent tax on 
concert admissions go through, it un- 
doubtedly would have a disastrous effect 
upon the music of the country. Per- 
sonally I consider it a tax on education, 
and it is this point that has not been 
considered in Washington. Theaters are 
as a whole places mostly for entertain- 
ment and amusement, but music, besides 


this, has an important educational 
value. 
“As it is, it has been difficult to 


propagate the musical idea, and the local 
manager has almost always been left 
poor after the struggle; music, as an 
educational essential, should be helped 
and subsidized. The tax of twenty per 
cent makes music almost prohibitive. 
The managers had a hard time over- 
coming the ten per cent tax, although a 
great number of the smaller concerts 
had to be discontinued; this tax would 
undoubtedly wipe out the minor organ- 
izations.” 

In reply to the question as to whether 
he thought there would be any concerted 
action on the part of the managers, Mr. 
Haensel said that he did not believe the 
managers would act together, as they 
were not sufficiently organized to permit 
them to act in concert. “I have always 
been a believer in organization,” said 
Mr. Haensel, “but there has been little 
encouragement to such a movement on 
the part of the managers.” 





Composition of Operetta Among Linnie 
Love’s Recent Achievements 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 7.—Linnie Love, 
the young soprano, is visiting here, after 
spending seven years in the East. She 
will be active while here in performing 
in the army camps. Among Miss Love’s 
recent achievements, in addition to her 
singing, are a three-act operetta, “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” also a one-act mu- 
sical comedy, “Toy Shop.” She has also 
written a patriotic song, “My Liberty 
Boy,” which she and her associate, Lorna 
Lea, contralto, are to sing in their joint 
recital programs. 





Mme. Sylva to Appear in Vaudeville 


Marguerita Sylva, prima donna of the 
Chicago Opera Company, will make her 
début in vaudeville on Monday, July 22, 
at the Palace Theater, New York, under 
the direction of Arthur Klein. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
ATTRACT THRONGS 


One Pianist and Twelve Singers 
Appear with Volpe’s Orchestra 
in Week 


“Scheherazade” was the chief or- 
chestral offering at Tuesday’s program 
at the Stadium, when Russian music 
formed the greater part of the program. 
Margaret Romaine, the soloist of the 
evening, gave the “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca,” showing exceptional vocal 
powers, which the audience rewarded by 
recalling her twice. The other numbers 
given by the Volpe orchestra were 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien’ and 
the Dance Music from “Prince Igor.” 

A popular night concert was given on 


Wednesday night at the Stadium, with 
Vera Nette, soprano, and Charles Gal- 
agher, bass, as the soloists. The most 
popular number was Mr. Galagher’s 
splendid singing of the air from “Robert 
le Diable’”; he was encored and ap- 
plauded heartily. Miss Nette sang the 
“Una voce poco fa” from the “Barber 
of Seville.’ The orchestral numbers 
were the Overture to “Phédre,” “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, Volpe’s own “American 
Reveille,” Massenet’s “Scénes Napoli- 
taines,” a Fantasy from the “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and “Dance of the Hours” 
from “Gioconda.” 

For the first time at the Stadium con- 
certs a piano concerto was played on 
Thursday evening, proving a successful 
experiment. Ernesto Bertmen, the 
young Mexican pianist. played the Liszt 
“Hungarian Fantasie” with Volpe’s or- 
chestra, and demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of using the piano in the Sta- 
dium. He received an ovation from the 
audience and showed himself well 
equipped and a powerful pianist. 

_ The vocal numbers were given by art- 
ists from the studio of Frank La Forge. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd sang “Depuis 
Jour” from “Louise” and was recal] 
for a double encore; Rosalie Wirth! 
gave an excellent interpretation 
Bemberg’s “Jeanne d’Arc” aria. Erne +} 
Davis, with his ringing tenor voice, sa 
an aria from “Bohéme”; Charles Cary: 
basso, gave a group of songs, with Fra: 
La Forge at the piano. Several | 
Forge songs were included in the p: 
gram. The four artists gave the Qua 
tet from “Rigoletto” and, with the a 
sistance of Mr. Vir Deb and Mr. Jon 


gave the Sextet, from “Lucia.” The o 
chestral numbers were all from t! 
operas. 


Edna de Lima, the soloist at the Fr: 
day night concert of the Stadium, ga 
a successful performance of an ari 
from “Manon Lescaut,” and was r 
called for an encore, giving “Un B 
Di” from “Butterfly.” Tchaikovsky 
Fifth Symphony was the featured o 
chestral number, and the other number 
were the Overture to the “Bartere 
Bride” of Smetana and “L’Automne 
from the Ballet of the Seasons by Gla: 
ounoff. 

The Popular Night on Saturday ha. 
for its soloists Serge Zanco, tenor, ani 
Mary Cassel, soprano. Mr. Zanco san; 
an aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade’ 
and the “Cielo é Mar” from “Gioconda,” 
while Miss Cassel sang Micaela’s ai 
from “Carmen.” Mr. Zanco was given 
an ovation and sang two encores to his 
hearers’ pleasure. The orchestral num- 
bers were the Dvorak “Carnaval” Over 
ture, Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite,” 
Ballet Music from “Coppelia,” Delibes; 
“Rhapsodie Espana,” Chabrier, and the 
“American Reveille,” by Volpe. 

Marie Louise Wagner and Luig: 
Samolli, tenor, were soloists at the “Bas-. 
tile Day” celebration at the Stadium con 
certs when an all-French program was 
given. Miss Wagner sang finely “Il Est 
Doux” from Massenet’s ‘“Hérodiade” 
and Mr. Samolli gave the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen.” The Overture 
to “Mignon,” by Thomas; the Baccha- 
nale, by Saint-Saéns; Ballet Music from 
“Faust,” Chabrier’s “Espana,” ‘“Car- 
men” Fantasie and “Scenes Napoli 
taines,” by Massenet, were the orches- 
tral numbers. 














BOSTON CELEBRATES _ 
BASTILLE DAY IN SONG 


“Pageant of Nations” Given on Common—Community Music Plays 
an Important Role 




















OSTON, July 15.—Music played a 
prominent part in Boston’s celebra-- 
tion of Bastille Day, and, to a great 
extent, it was music in which the public 
could actively share. ‘“‘The Pageant of 
Nations,” on the Common, Saturday 
night, was arranged from the similar 
performance of July 4, the committee in 
charge describing it as a “Community 
Demonstration of Nations and Races of 
the World.” On the illuminated stage 
at the end of the Freg Pond groups of 
performers in national costume succeed- 
ed each other in the national songs and 
dances of all the Allied countries. In the 
intervals Leon K. Baldwin led the audi- 
ence in the singing of popular war songs, 
such as “Canning the Kaiser,” “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” “The Long,’Long Trail,” 
and in the American patriotic songs. 
The usual obstacle to spirited commu- 
nity singing, that few people know the 
words of more than one verse of any 


song, was successfully met by having the 
words projected, by stereopticon, on two 
large screens on either side of the am- 
phitheater. 

On Sunday afternoon band concerts of 
French music was given in four of the 
city parks, and in the evening Symphony 
Hall was unable to hold the huge crowd 
which wished to attend the patriotic 
mass meeting. The meeting opened with 
a half-hour concert by the naval band 
of the United States Receiving Ship 
“Boston,” and the enthusiasm aroused by 
the patriotic addresses was _ intensified 
by the singing of the national hymns of 
France and the United States. Mme. 
Zabelle Panosian, attended by a soldier 
and sailor guarding the American flag, 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Irene Boucher introduced a French pa- 
triotic song, ‘Verdun; They Shall Not 
Pass,” by René Mercier, and closed the 
meeting with “The Marseillaise.” 

C. R. 





GANZ RESCUES DROWNING MAN 





Swiss Pianist Also Saves Neighbor’s 
Boat from Burning 


NAPLES, ME., July 13.—Rudolph Ganz 
played the part of a hero one evening 
last week when he rescued a man from 


drowning in the lake near his home. 
One of the servants in a hotel near the 
Ganz cottage ventured on the lake in a 
canoe, and when trying to recover a 
paddle fell overboard. His calls for 
help were heard by Mr. Ganz, who with 
his son, Ray, launched a boat and, de- 
spite the darkness of the night, was 
able to rescue the man. 

This was the second exciting experi- 
ence in which Mr. Ganz took a leading 
part within the past few days. Re- 
cently he discovered that a neighbor’s 
boat had caught fire at night and 
through his quickness in waking his 
neighbor they were able to extinguish 
the fire, which had almost reached the 
gasoline tank. 

Mr. Ganz and his wife, with some of 


the artist pupils of the Swiss pianist, 
are spending the summer in Maine. Mr. 
Ganz is at work on some new composi- 
tions, which he will introduce to the 
public this fall. He will make extended 
concert tours beginning in October. 





Sousa and His Band Play for Canadian 
Soldiers 


MONTREAL, CANADA, July 13.—A con- 
cert in honor of returned convalescent 
soldiers was given by John Philip Sousa 
and his band on July 11 at the Khaki 
Club. The assisting soloists were 
Odette Le Fontenoy, Ruby Helder and 
I'rank Simon. Mr. Simon gave Bell- 
stedt’s “The Student’s Sweetheart’: 
Miss Le Fontenoy sang _ Donizetti’s 
“Salut a la France,” and Miss Helder 
sang Sousa’s “In Flanders Fields,” ar- 
ranged from the poem by Colonel Mce- 
Crea. The band numbers were “The 
Fighting Allies,” by Lake; “The Dwell- 


ers in the Western World,” by Sousa; 


“Over There,” Cohan-Bellstedt; “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,” Sousa, ard 
“The Southern,” by Hosmer. 


—~_ | ‘ 
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Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled in New York 
Re-educating and Refit- 
ting Unfortunates for 
Useful Careers in Vari- 
ous Crafts—What Euro- 
pean Centers for This 
Work Are Doing—How 
Count Zichy Overcame 
His Handicap 

















By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE, Director, 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men 


HE war will leave in its wake thou- 

sands of crippled and disabled men. 
The task of refitting these men into the 
country’s industries so that they may 
again become self-supporting and inde- 
pendent is recognized. by the United 
States Government. In the past, the 
cripple has been regarded as a helpless, 
unfortunate person, an object of pity, to 
be left alone to eke out his existence by 
selling pencils on the streets or to live 
on the meager pension allowed him by 
the Government. 

The public attitude toward the dis- 
abled man is changing rapidly, for it has 
been shown that the cripple, although 
debarred by his handicap from some oc- 
cupations, could be fitted, after special 
training, for some trades in which he 
could become self-supporting. The prob- 
lem of making provision for men crippled 
in industrial accidents was solved in Bel- 
gium and France—in trade schools for 
re-education. In these schools the man 
who has lost the use of his leg is trained 
for a trade at which he can work while 
seated; the man lacking an arm is pre- 
pared for an occupation in which two 
legs and the sound arm suffice for its 
pursuit. 

The provision of training for disabled 
men received a tremendous impetus at 
the beginning of the present war. With 
the call of the able-bodied population to 
arms, the ensuing shortage of labor ne- 
cessitated the draft into industry of 
women and old men. No potential pro- 
ductivity could be neglected, and the re- 
habilitation of the physically disabled be- 
came a national necessity. 

The first country to make actual and 
adequate provision for the re-education 
of war cripples was France. In Decem- 
ber, 1914, Edouard Herriot, Mayor of 
Lyons, obtained the consent of his Muni- 
cipal Council to establish a _ training 
school for Mutilés de la guerre. This 
school—later christened l’Ecole Joffre— 
actually opened its doors to the first 
three pupils in the same month in which 
its foundation was authorized. Since 
then the institution has grown phenome- 
nally and a suburban branch has been 
opened at Tourvielle. 

In England the early work was under- 
taken by private initiative, but the re- 
sponsibility is now national, the recon- 
struction work being carried on under 
the direction and at the expense of the 
Pensions Ministry. Canada, Italy and 
Germany have made ample provision for 
re-educating their war cripples. 


What America Is Doing 


America has wisely profited by the ex- 
periences of Canada and the European 
warring nations by laying the foundation 
work for the economic and social re- 
habilitation of her disabled soldiers and 
Sailors. The first special vocational 
school for cripples in the United States 
is the Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, at 311 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, established in Octo- 
ber, 1917. The establishment of this 
school was proposed to the American 
Red Cross in May, 1917, by Jeremiah 
Milbank, who offered the funds requisite 
to its foundation. 

The suggestion was received favorably 
and there was organized, under the juris- 
diction of its Department of Military 
Relief, the Red Cross Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men. There are now 
classes in operation in this institute 

















Disabled Man Playing Violin. 
Crippled and Disabled Men, New York) 


where crippled men may learn the manu- 
facture of artificial limbs, oxy-acetylene 
welding, mechanical drafting, printing, 
motion-picture operating and jewelry 
making. There is an Employment De- 
partment, which finds jobs for the dis- 
abled; a Research Department, a Depart- 
ment of Public Education, a Department 
of Field Work, and a library that con- 
tains an exhaustive collection of the 
world’s literature concerning cripples. 

What bearing has all this upon the 
musician and the musical industry? Pre- 
sumably there will be disabled in the war 
a number of musicians and craftsmen in 
the musical industries. What can be 
done for them to make them self-sup- 
porting, respected and happy once more? 
For the skilled mechanic the problem is 
fairly simple. Working appliances are 
provided for one-armed men, or for men 
who have lost both arms, so that they 
are enabled to hold their tools as effec- 
tively as if their arms were flesh and 
blood. A recent survey of the piano in- 
dustry proved that one-armed men could 
earn good salaries at any one of the fol- 
lowing jobs: Airbrush varnishing, parnt- 
ing and filling, rubbing, cabinet making, 
fine polishing, cutting hammers, boring 
hammers, sanding machines, glueing, 
porter’s work, elevator, shipping clerk. 
One-legged men could fill most of the 
above jobs, and could be employed be- 
sides in tuning, regulating and installa- 
tion. 

As to the Musician 


For the actual concert perf*rmer or 
orchestral player the problem of re-edu- 
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cation must be studied from a different 
angle from that of the mechanic. The 
first consideration is, Can the disabled 
man resume his former occupation? In 
many cases it will be found that the dis- 
abled musician can learn another instru- 
men or resume the one that he played 
before his handicap. If his disability is 
such that he must find a new trade, it is 
quite possible to find one for him that 
will be congenial and in conformity with 
his mental equipment and past experi- 
ence. Hundreds of trades are being 
taught to crippled soldiers in the Euro- 
pean re-education centers. at the Ecole 
Normale et Pratique of Bordeaux, which 
is considered a model school, the trade 
of musical engraving is taught to crip- 
pled men, it being estimated that an ap- 
prenticeship of from six to eight months 
is required for its mastery. 

An inspiring document of especial in- 
terest to musicians, entitled “The Book 
of the One-Armed Man,” was written by 
a Hungarian, Count Géza Zichy, in Sep- 
tember, 1914. The Count lost his right 
arm when his gun unexpectedly exploded 
while he was out hunting. A boy of fif- 
teen at the time of his accident, Count 
Zichy had to devise means of overcom- 
ing his handicap. He had played the 
piano as a boy and turned to it again 
several weeks after his accident. “I 
played the melodies of my old pieces,” 
he writes, “and tried to play chords, too, 
but after a short time I shut the piano. 
I could not get along at all.” Later, 
Count Zichy writes: “They let me have 
a piano teacher again—a hard, unsym- 




















Hamburg War Hospital 
Gazette Cautions Dis- 
abled Layman Against 
Taking Up Music as 
Vocation—Teaching Mu- 
sicians to Play Another 
Instrument Often Advis- 


able 

















pathetic lady. My arm became strong, 
my fingers became like steel. I wanted 
to play the piano and began using my 
thumb as ‘right hand.’ I was experi- 
menting. I did not bother about theories 
of one-hand piano playing, in fact, knew 
nothing at all about them, but I suc- 
ceeded in learning to play with my left 
hand.” 

Count Zichy is to-day an accomplished 
musician. It is said that he played com- 
—- for three hands with his friend 

iszt. 


Music as Cripple’s Vocation 


From the Hamburg War Hospital 
Gazette, under the date of Aug. 1, 1916, 
we find the following warning with re- 
gard to music as a vocation for the 
cripple: “It is believed in certain quar- 
ters that music offers a suitable vocation 
for the disabled soldier. By way of ex- 
ample, several successful blinded or 
crippled musicians are shown. (Count 
Zichy, the one-armed pianist, visited the 
war hospitals in person to demonstrate 
how he overcame his handicap.) Who- 
ever uses these examples overlooks the 
fact that these men were accomplished 
musicians before they were disabled. 
It is wrong for war cripples to assume 
that by taking up the study of music 
they can acquire an easy life vocation. 
On the whole, the music profession offers 
even to the strongest and most ambitious 
only small pay. 

“Training a great number of cripples 
to be musicians would be equivalent, in 
reality, to turning out beggars in the 
guise of musicians. It would be a great 
crime to our disabled and a step back- 
ward in the social position of our pro- 
fessional musician. 

“With regard to the musician crippled 
in the war the situation is different. 
Here, as in all trades, the most impor- 
tant thing for the director of vocational 
education is to refit the disabled man 
for his former occupation. Should a 
musician be unable to resume his own 
instrument, it would be easier to teach 
him to play another instrument than to 
train him for an entirely different trade. 

“It is possible to make wind instru- 
ments for the one-armed, whereas a vio- 
linist or a pianist with only one arm is 
practically helpless. On the other hand, 
the wind instrument player, who has 
sustained injuries to the jaw or teeth 
cannot resume his instrument, but would, 


[Continued on page 4] 
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no doubt, be thankful to be taught a 
stringed instrument. Disabled musi- 
cians also are taught to make musical 
instruments or to become tuners.” 

The Employer’s Patriotic Duty 


The average employer is recognizing 


a new duty toward the disabled man by 
finding for him a constructive job which 
he can hold on the basis of competency 
alone. This is the employer’s definite 
patriotic duty. It is not, as one might 
superficially infer it to be, to “take care 
of,” from patriotic motives, a given 
number of disabled men, finding for 
them any odd jobs available and put- 


ting the ex-soldiers in them without 
much regard to whether they can earn 
the wages paid or not. 

The following constitutes the charge 
of patriotic duty upon the employer: To 
study the jobs under his jurisdiction; to 
determine what ones might be satisfac- 
torily held by cripples. To give the 
cripples preference for these jobs. To 


consider thoughtfully the applications «+ 
disabled men for employment, beari-. 
in mind the importance of utilizing to 
great an extent as possible labor wh 
would otherwise be unproductive. ' 
do the returned soldier the honor 
offering him real employment, rat} 
than proffering him the ignominy of , 
charity job. 

















Ravinia Opera Singers Appear in New Roles 


Muzio, Garrison, Braslau, Rothier and Others Score with Forces at Park—Charles W. Clark in 
Recital—Chicago Musical College Offers Scholarships 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
- Chicago, July 13, 1918. 


AVINIA PARK opera continues to be 

the great attraction for those who 
would hear music in this vicinity. With 
weather averaging almost unseasonably 
cool since the opening of the popular 
north shore resort, the performances 
have been of a type that brings com- 
fortable audiences, and on the week 
ends great ones. 

In quite a number of cases the artists 
have made débuts in new roles. Thus, 
Sophie Braslau has made at least three 
first appearances since the opening of the 
park, as Amneris in “Aida”; as Azucena 
in “Ii Trovatore,” and es Siebel in 
- “Faust.” Claudia Muzio likewise sang 
Marguerite in “Faust” on the evening of 
July 9 for the first time in the French 
language. She had sung the role in 
Italian, but only while she was living in 
Italy. 

So many first performances done as 
well as they almost invariably have been 


betokens considerable brilliancy on the 
part of the company. The one thing that 
can be alleged against them so far is an 
undue degree of carefulness. Few of the 
singers have made mistakes that would 
call for the intervention of a prompter, 
but in some cases there has been a lack 
of the elastic give-and-take which .can 
come only from complete familiarity with 
the réle and a continuing series of per- 
formances. 

Mabel Garrison’s Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
on July 6 was a case in point of undue 
precision. Taking her performance bit 
by bit she did some of the most delight- 
ful singing of the season, and if she could 
have contrived to be a little more reck- 
less with it, she would have given one of 
the most delightful performances of the 
season. As it was, she did very well, but 
one of these days she will do considerably 
better. 


Millo Picco’s “Rigoletto” 


These are individual instances, not the 
rule of the renditions as a whole, because 
there are a number of other artists of 
wide experiencg in all the devices of the 
stage and familiar not only with operatic 
routine but the fine points of operatic 
style. Millo Picco’s Rigoletto was one of 
the memorable performances of the sea- 
son so far. It had humor, fire, dramatic 
intensity and real impersonation, and it 
was sung about as well as it has been 
done around Chicago since the days that 
Titta Ruffo leaped to fame with his ex- 
traordinary characterization of the rdle. 

This was equally true or Leon Rothier’s 
Sparafucile, in fact there has been some- 
thing notable in all of Rothier’s per- 
formances. His Mephistopheles, based 
though it may have been on the model 
fixed for our generation by Pol Plancon 
and Edouard de Reszke, yet had some- 
thing definite and personal about it. 
Rothier has voice, personality and intelli- 
gence, all cf a high typ , and the basso 
roles entrusted to him, which means 
practically all of them, have had remark- 
able performances. 

There was something of a step be- 
tween Miss Muzio’s Tosca and her Mar- 
guerite, but she bridged the gap with 
unfailing intelligence. Her Tosca had 
all the melodramatic intensity of the 
best Toscas; her Marguerite was sweet, 
girlish, virginal, and at the same time 
dignified and beautifully sung. She, 
Rothier and Orville Harrold did not, per- 
haps, project all the dreamy loveliness 
of the lovely garden scene, but they left 
excellent memories of the prison scene. 

Another artist who would seem due to 


- 


make a high reputation ior himself is 
Graham Marr, who had the brief scene 
of the duel and death of Valentine in the 
liberally abridged version used by the 
Ravinia company. Vocally and dramatic- 
ally he became entitled to high praise. 

Those two talented and industrious 
directors, Gennaro Papi and Richard 
Hageman, have been dividing the per- 
formances of opera and concert between 
them, and accomplishing excellent things 
in all cases. 


“Clark in Recital 


Charles W. Clark, the eminent baritone 
and one who deserves his eminence, gave 
a recital at the Bush Conservatory July 
10. This was the second of the Tuesday 
afternoon summer events to take place 
at the institution. With Edgar Nelson 
at the piano, Mr. Clark sang a group 
from the oratorios of Handel, Haydn and 
Mendelssohn, followed by a group of 
modern French songs. In this depart- 
ment of vocal art Mr. Clark is one of 
America’s best singers, having the voice, 
the delicacy, the power and the imagina- 
tion to interpret them as they ought to 
be interpreted. He continued with a 
group by Sidney Homer, and concluded 
with some half dozen works by other 
American composers. Two came from the 
pens of Chicagoans, Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder’s “A Messenger,” and Rowland E. 
Leach’s “Gospel of Pan.” Both were in- 
teresting productions of the dramatic 
type, modernized in their treatment and 
having a well defined musical idea as 
their basis. 

Among the list of attractions at the 
Great Northern this week is the baritone 
who takes billing simply as Jerrold, his 


first name being Anthony. He appears 
between the second and third acts of the 
play, “The Talker,” singing an abbrevi- 
ated version of the Prologue to “Pagli- 
acci” and some songs of lighter char- 
acter. His voice is of good quality, if not 
of the greatest power, and the smooth- 
ness of his tone production, together with 
his clearness of enunciation, have made 
him well received by his audiences. 

Some of the extra events scheduled for 
the Ravinia Park afternoon orchestra 
concerts this week were Joan Peers, a 
danseuse of exceedingly tender years, and 
Isabel Cline, soprano, on Thursday; and 
Mildred Smith, contralto, and Marion 
Bergman, pianist, on Friday. Miss 
Smith is a pupil of Mary Peck Thomson; 
Miss Bergman of Alexander Raab. 

Carolyn Willard, pianist, left Chicago 
this week for her summer home in Union 
City, Mich. While there Miss Willard 
expects to do some teaching and arrange 
her programs for next season, which 
opens in October at Nashville, Tenn., 
aT by a Chicago recital in Novem- 
er. 


Musical College Scholarship 


For the season commencing Sept. 16, 
the Chicago Musical College will award 
sixty free scholarships and 150 partial 
scholarships. The free scholarships en- 
title the holder to instruction free of 
charge for one school year. | 

The Alfred M. Snydacker $400 scholar- 
ship, the special $100 vocal scholarship 
offered bv Edward F. Bosley, and the 
Adolf Muhlmann and Eduardo Sacerdote 
scholarships will be awarded after com- 
petitive examinations in September. 

EDWARD C. Moore. 


GIFTED SCANDINAVIAN 
IS MAUD POWELL’S 
NEW ACCOMPANIS1T 

















Axel Skjerne, Scandinavian Pianist, Who 
Has Been Engaged by Maud Powell, the 
Violinist, to Act as Her Accompanist 


Axel Skjerne, the Scandinavian pian- 
ist, who has just concluded arrange- 
ments to tour as accompanist with Maud 
Powell, the noted American violinist, 
was musically educated in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. For four years he studied in 
the Royal Conservatory of Music there; 
later, with Franc Neruda, brother of 
Lady Hallé, known as “Norman 
Neruda.” Mr. Skjerne came to this 
country only about a year ago, but his 
experience in solo and ensemble work 
has already brought him into prom 
inence. 











Musician’s Hour of Service 
Through His Art at Hand 











‘Time Has Come for Artist and Teacher to Prove to World 
True Value of Music’°—An Appeal for Selflessness and 
True Co-operation—‘‘Waken Sleeping Ideals” 


By FLORENCE BELLE SOULE 














HE musician’s hour has struck. The 

time has come for us to prove to the 
world the true value of music. Through- 
out the years the true musician has been 
a missionary carrying a message of hope 
and joy, new life and courage with him 
wherever he went. How many of us can 
honestly say that we are true to our 
ideals? How many of us are living to-day 
as we planned years ago to live? I do 
not believe that our ideals are dead, but 
they are surely asleep, We have been 
working so hard for success, for fame, 
for money, that instead of being clear to 
our vision, our ideals have become misty 
and overcast. Now is the time to wake 
up. We have the most beautiful profes- 
sion in the world. Who is better fitted to 
understand the needs of suffering hu- 
manity than the musician? His very 


training, his struggles, his sacrifice, his 
high ambitions, his aim to perfect his art, 
all tend to help him to understand his 
fellow man better. 

This is not the time for selfishness, not 
the time for personal gain or to put music 
on a mercenary basis, but it is the time 
to open our hearts wide and give our 
talent, our sympathy, our love, our 


loyalty, our best and all of it. 
The Beauty of Service 


There are music teachers all over this 
glorious land of ours who for years have 
been missionaries. The spirit of music 
went with them into homes where it was 
unknown, bringing its message of hope 
and cheer. They worked early and late, 
were poorly paid, misunderstood, some- 
times were badly treated, but they did 
their best without complaint. To-day 
these men and women are richer by far 
than some of their more famous sisters 
and brothers, because they have learned 
the beauty of service. 

If we are all banded together with high 
ideals we can achieve marvelous results 
at this time. 

Let the singer pour out his heart in a 
message of cheer and he will be blessed 
as never before. The violinist can soothe 
the broken heart with the magic of his 
music, the chorus leader can bring joy to 
thousands with his love for humanity, and 
the bandmaster can fill his men with 
such enthusiasm that the air will be elec- 
trified and the listeners will be filled with 
new strength and power for their tasks. 

There are thousands of mother hearts 
that are crying out for comfort; there 
are lonely hearts here and everywhere; 
there are many who feel discouraged. 
Music will fill all their needs. 


There is work for every one of us to do. 
Let us put aside all our selfish aims, our 
pet sins, our petty jealousies, etc., and 
come forth true and whole, splendid mis- 
sionaries worthy of our calling. 

Let us work together, one and all, in a 
spirit of harmony and love, and we can 
bring to suffering humanity the true 
knowledge that “God is in His Heaven 
and all’s right with the world.” 





New York Singer Wins in Contest at 
University of Vermont Summer Session 


BURLINGTON, VT., July 12.—John W. 
Nichols of New York, tenor, and Mrs. 
Nichols, pianist, are again directing the 
school of music at the summer session 
of the University of Vermont. This is 
their third successful season here and 
they have established a large and thriv- 
ing music club at the university. The 
first event of the school was the vocal! 
contest held recently, Marcella Wheeler 
of New York City winning first, the 
prize being a scholarship in the course 
given by Mr. Nichols. She was accom- 
panied by Anne McLeary of New York. 
Mary Bishop of Barre, Vt., won honor- 
able mention. The judges were Mrs. W. 
H. Crockett, Fred P. Mitchell and Mrs. 
F. B. Jenks. Members of the summer 
school enjoyed a talk by Edith Phetts 
of the educational department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company of 
Camden, N. J., Monday evening. 

D. O. W. 


Mrs. H. W. Michael Assists at Recital 
of Baltimore Pupils 


At a recital given at the Broadway 
M. E. Church, Baltimore, on June 18 by 
the pupils of H. W. Michael, Mrs. H. W. 
Michael won so much favor in Arthur 
A. Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes” that 
shewas requested to place the song on 
her program again at the next recital 
given by Mr. Michael on June 20. Mr 
Michael’s pupils in piano gave an excel- 
lent account of themselves in works by 
Dvorak, Bohm, Leschetizky, Frysinge! 
and Lowe. 
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Marked Musical Activity in Italy, 
Reports Ugo Ara, Back on Furlough 
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Former Violinist of Flonzaley 
Quartet, Who Is Serving in 
Italy’s Army, Pictures Condi- 
tions in War-Riven Europe— 
Several New Names to Be 
Found Among Italian Com- 
posers—Hear Works by Lead- 
ing Americans— The Food Sit- 
uation—Indomitable Paris— 


Fine Work of Our Y.M.C.A. 


GO ARA, former viola of the Flon- 

zaley Quartet, returned last week 
from Europe to remain in America till 
some time during the coming fall. Mr. 
Ara is in the Italian Army and was 
given this period of furlough following 
about fourteen months of service. A 
capable linguist (he speaks four lan- 
guages fluently), he did invaluable work 
as an interpreter. His ambition had 
been to be on the firing line, but he was 
not deemed physically fit for such pur- 
poses. It was only at the urgent solici- 


tation of the late E. J. de Coppet that 
he had refrained from enlisting in one 
of the Allied armies in 1914, but last 
year he was finally able to gratify his 
patriotic desires. 

He has not yet formed plans for the 
immediate future, most of his American 
friends being at the moment away from 
town. Besides, he is still too much occu- 
pied adjusting himself to the “easy” con- 
ditions of American life to map out fu- 
ture projects. In a few weeks he may 
have accustomed himself to the sight of 
white bread and the various common- 
places of the dining table sufficiently to 
think of other things, but for the mo- 
ment he is not yet acclimated to the 
circumstances of a comparatively peace- 
ful environment. 

“People who have not witnessed them 
can form no picture of conditions 
abroad,” he relates. “Prices may be 
high here and certain retrenchments 
necessary, but at least there is plenty. 
The day I landed I lunched with Mr. 
Charlton, and when I saw white bread 
on the table I refused to believe it was 
real. One becomes almost childishly 
naive after a period of such deprivations 
as are encountered in Europe now. In 
this case they couldn’t bring me enough 
bread and butter to satisfy me. The 
sight of sugar, of eggs, of fruits in the 
lunch-rooms and the stores becomes a 
kind of never-ending wonder. And at 
one Italian restaurant to which I went 
a day or two ago.they gave me a por- 
tion of spaghetti that would have been a 
five days’ ration in Italy. 


Conditions in Italy and France 


“Indeed, conditions in Italy in so far 
as concerns food and coal are very bad. 
There is a-great lack of the necessities 
of life. It is all but impossible to get 
hot water, and many restaurants in 
Rome advertise the hour at which one 
can have one’s coffee served fairly hot. 
A really hot meal one cannot get. There 
is little or no spaghetti, and while one 
can get biscuits one cannot get bread. 
Prices are fearfully high. It is all hard 
enough on the rich. How the poor man- 
age to exist is a miracle. 

“France is far better off than my 
country as regards food. If you have 
the money there you are pretty sure to 
be able to get almost anything you want 
—except sugar. Paris, of course, is 
wonderful. The spirit of the people is 
something not to be described. They 
know how to look for the brighter side 
of even the most tragic happenings. 
When the alerte is sounded on the occa- 
sion of air raids they go to their cellars 
and talk, read, write or play until the 
danger is past, giving it almost the 
quiet charm and dignity of a social func- 
tion. 

“Music has not been neglected in Italy 
and there has been much activity outside 
of opera. Splendid concerts are given in 
Rome under the very gifted conductor, 
Molinari, at which the programs are 
given over to works by Italian and 
Slavic composers. Toscanini gave a 
notable series in Milan. A number of 
new names are to be found among Ital- 














Ugo Ara, Former Vio- 
list of the Noted Flon- 
zaley Quartet, 
Uniform as a Soldier in 
the Italian Army. Below, 
a Cartoon of Mr. Ara 
Made by His Friend 
Lorazza Mario in Bo- 
logna, Just Before Mr. 
Ara Left for America 
Last Month 
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ian composers of symphonic and cham- 
ber music—such names as Respighi and 
Tommasini, for instance.’ They will 
shortly be made known to Americans. 
On the other hand, there is the plan of 
familiarizing Italians with American 
music. That has resulted in bringing 
them compositions by such men as Loef- 
fler, Carpenter, Chadwick. There is go- 
i By be much more interchange of this 
ind. : 

“The disaster of Caporetto last fall 
had an unhappy effect on many musical 
schemes, among them one by Bonci in 
Bologna. The tenor has refused all of- 
fers to leave the country while his son 
is fighting. He had planned an operatic 
season, but this had to be canceled as 
nobody could think of going to operas 




















Later he organized some 
These had a tremen- 
dous success. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
among other things, was given, and also 
works by Perosi, which are very much 
in favor now, especially in Rome. 


America: the Allies’ Hope 


At present the hope of all the Allied 
countries lies in America, the thought 
of whose freshness and power gives 
strength to all. But it is not only the 
fighting power of America that has 
meant so much. The work of the Y. M. 
C. A. in providing for the entertainment 
and welfare of troops, who would other- 
wise become demoralized through the 
monotony of their existence, is something 
that can never sufficiently be praised.” 


or theaters. 
sacred concerts. 








CALIFORNIA TEACHERS FEATURE 
ALLIED COMPOSERS AT CONVENTION 











Annual Session of Pedagogues Opens in Los Angeles —Noted 
Artists Appear in Concerts 














OS ANGELES, CAL., July 10.—The 
California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion opened their annual convention in 
the cozy auditorium of the Gamut Club 
yesterday. Some time ago there was 


' discussed the idea of abandoning the con- 


ventions of the association during the 


war period, but it was considered that 
music having become so much of a war- 
time psychological necessity it was prop- 
er to continue musical conventions as 
well as music. 

After the singing of “America,” ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by Abbie 


Norton Jamison, president of the Los 
Angles Music Teachers’ Association and 
vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and by L. E. Behy- 
mer, president of the Gamut Club, whose 
guest the association is to be at dinner 
to-night. 

The keynote of Mrs. Jamison’s ad- 
dress was loyolty and support to the Gov- 
ernment, through all possible musital as- 
sistance at this time and through finan- 
cial contributions. Mrs. Jamison said 
that the music of the present convention 
would be of broad scope, but that songs 
of one European nation would not ap- 
pear, modern Germans and the German 
language having been barred by unani- 
mous consent of the management. 

“We are pro-Americans from the G 
clef to the whole rest in the last meas- 
ure,” said the speaker. She especially 
urged the members of the association to 
be loyal to the composers of their own 
State, a number of whom are to be heard 
in the present series of programs. 

Representing the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Maynard McFie was 
heard in a welcome from the city, com- 
plimenting musicians on their loyalty 
and activity; and L. E. Behymer fol- 
lowed, representing the Gamut Club. 

The response to these addresses was 
made by the president of the State as- 
sociation, Albert Conant of San Diego, 
formerly organist of the leading Chris- 
tian Science Church of Boston. 

Following the oratorical features came 
a program of original compositions of 
three Los Angeles composers, Fannie 
Dillon, Gertrude Ross and Homer Grunn. 
May McDonald Hope played four of 
Miss Dillon’s works for the piano; Flor- 
ine Wenzel of Sacramento offered six of 
Mrs. Ross’s songs, with the composer at 
the piano. They were her “Art Songs 
of Japan,” based on traditional themes, 
the original text dating back twelve hun- 
dred years. ' 

The closing music was the playing by 
Homer Grunn of his “Zuni Impressions,” 
a suite of four movements, the titles of 
which are “The Flute God,” “Rainbow 
Spring,” “Mysterious Story” and “Rain 
Dance.” This was followed by an ad- 
dress by Sofia Newland Neustadt of 
Oakland. Her subject was “California 
as the Mecca of the Music Student.” 

In this Mrs. Neustadt followed the 
traditional lines of California laudatory 
addresses in speaking of the climate and 
future opportunities. She dwelt also on 
the necessity for municipal auditoriums 
where artist and community music could 
be heard. 

In the afternoon there was given at 
the First Congregational Church, two 
blocks away from the association head- 
quarters, an organ program open to the 
general public. The participants were 
Clarence Albert Tufts of Los Angeles, 
Gerard Taillandier of Oakland and W. 
Ik’. Skeele of Los Angeles, with vocal 
numbers by Virgilie Moore Mattoon of 
Los Angeles. 

The scene of the convention was 
shifted to Trinity Auditorium on Tues- 
day evening, when an elaborate program 
was given by artists of note, headed by 
Leopold Godowsky, who offered the An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise Opus 22 
of Chopin. Mr. Godowsky is teaching 
twice a week on this stage and his aid 
given to the teachers in their artists’ 
program was highly appreciated. 

The Zoellner Quartet played four 
movements from Moquet, Glazounoff and 
Sinigaglia, Robert Alter playing the 
‘cello part in the place of Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Jr., who is in the army at Fort Mc- 
Dowell, San Francisco Bay. 

Loisa Patterson Wessitsh was heard 
in half a dozen songs by Italian and 
American composers, with Margaret 
Hughes at the piano, and Gregor Cher- 
niavski offered two violin numbers to 
the accompaniment of Mrs.° Hennion 
Robinson. 

Arthur Farwell came in from his com- 
munity chorus with an address on that 
subject with which to close a most inter- 
esting program, managed by L. E. Be- 
hymer. W. FRANCIS GATES. 





Jean Paul Kiirsteiner Divides Summer 
Between Golf and Composing 


Having completed his season of teach- 
ing, Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, the New 
York pianist and composer, left last 
week with Mrs. Kiirsteiner for Mount 
Pocono, Pa., where they will spend their 
vacation. Mr. Kiirsteiner, always a golf 
enthusiast, is planning to put a great 
deal of time on the golf course this sum- 
mer, and incidentally will complete some 
new piano compositions. In the fall he 
will publish his fourth “religious-lyric” 
song, “The Message.” 





Margaret Matzenauer, the prima 
donna, is spending her vacation at Tay- 
lor’s on Schroon Lake in the Adirondaek 
Mountains. Frank La Forge will again 
be associated with her in her concerts 
next season. 
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HOW THE Y. M. GC. A. SONG LEADERS ARE HELPING 
TO TRANSFORM SOLDIERS INTO REAL MUSIC LOVERS 












Men Invariably Give Preference 
to Best Type of Compositions 
in Their Concerts— Daily 
Sing-Songs Revealing Talent 


in the Ranks 


re cere in the army ranks is 
reduced to a minimum following a 
sing-song.” This statement was made by 
one of the regimental commanders to 
Howard E. Pratt, director of music for 
the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Fremont, Cal. 
Had Mr. Pratt made such a remark, cyn- 
ics would undoubtedly have laughed him 
to scorn, but when such a statement comes 
from one of the “higher ups” in military 
circles, who has himself admittedly ob- 
served the influence of music on the mo- 
rale of the army, even the cynics are 
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forced to “stop, look and listen”! 

Few persons who have not come into 
actual contact with the Y. M. C. A. work 
in the camps throughout this country, 
realize the vast amount of good which is 
being accomplished, musically and other- 
wise, by this organization. 

Although the Government supplies 
each camp with a music director, the 
Y. M. C. A. has found plenty of work 
for a music director on its secretarial 
staff in the different camps, and the as- 
sociation is particularly fortunate in 
having a musician of Mr. Pratt’s ability 
and reputation to supervise the Y. M. C. 


A. musical activities at Camp Fremont. 
For several years Mr. Pratt has been one 
of the most prominent musicians in the 
regions around San Francisco Bay. In 
addition to his teaching and solo work, 
he has been conductor of the Santa Rosa 
Choral Society and director of the choir 
of St. John’s Presbyterian Church in 
Berkeley. For two years he was presi- 
dent of the Alameda County Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Although knowing of Mr. Pratt by 
reputation for some time, the writer first 
met him after a recital at one of the 
Y. M. C. A. buildings at the camp. He 
was complimenting a young musician 
who had just finished playing to a 
“capacity house.” 


When Peace Comes 


Since a large part of the men at Camp 
Fremont were known to be of the regu- 
lar army, none of the drafted men being 
there at that time, we were much inter- 
ested in knowing just what the musical 
situation at the camp might be, and Mr. 
Pratt kindly consented to enlighten us. 

“The cause of music is now recelving 
the greatest impetus in the history of 
this country, but the far-reaching results 
of the work in the training camps may 
not be fully realized until long after the 
war. Men from all sections of the coun- 
try, many of them never having seen a 
page of music, let alone ever having tried 
to sing, are being brought together and 
encouraged to give musical expression to 
their emotions. Can you not see what 
this is going to mean? It will mean that 
after the war, when these men return to 
their homes, they will keep on sing- 
ing and listening and will urge the ‘home 
folks’ to do likewise, with the result that 
America will become a truly musical 
nation. 

“When I began this work I had what 
I was pleased to call my ‘ideals,’ and I 
was afraid that they might be hurt. 
Fortunately, many of them have been 
ruthlessly murdered! I say fortunately, 
because it has very often proved to be a 
case of the dog barking up the wrong 
tree. But in spite of the fact that some 
of my previous ‘ideals’ have been butch- 
ered, I can honestly say that my musi- 
cianship has never been offended.” 

The greatest musical activity of the 
Y. M. C. A. is the “sing-song.” Attend- 
ance at the sing-songs is entirely volun- 
tary and it is interesting to note that 
only a small percentage of the men do 
not attend these weekly functions. 

“Long before the hour for the sing- 
song the men begin to arrive at the hut,” 
said Mr. Pratt, “and by the time I ar- 
rive there is not a vacant spot to be 
found. As I go down the aisle the men 
yell and cheer—not for me because it is 
I—but because it is time to begin and 
they are all ready and eager to sing. 


« 








On Left, Howard E. Pratt, Music Director at Camp Fremont (Cal.) for the Y. M. C. A. Right, Sing-Song Night in “Y’’ Building, 


“T have found it a splendid plan to use 
the motion picture screen and lantern 
slides to display the words of the songs. 
It furnishes a central point for concen- 
tration and keeps the men in a better sit- 
ting and singing position than if each is 
huddled up over a book. Then on the 
screen I can also run pictures of Presi- 
dent Wilson, General Pershing and the 
commanders of the different regiments 
stationed at Fremont, thus making the 
men acquainted with the faces and names 
of the commanders other than their own, 
all of which helps to further the esprit 
de corps of the camp. I try to have the 
songs programed logically, beginning 
perhaps with a song bearing on enlist- 
ment, and so on to various folk songs 
and patriotic songs voicing the motives 
back of enlistment. 


Prefer Old Favorites 


“It is an interesting fact that the ‘jazz’ 
songs do not appeal when the men are 
in action. Then they want the old folk 
songs and songs of home. The one song 
which is absolutely tabooed in the train- 
ing camp, “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” is in great demand when the boys 
get ‘over there.’ 

“Emphasis is always placed on rhythm 
and the sing-songs are getting better and 
better musically.” (Thanks to Mr. 
Pratt’s ability to instill musical knowl- 
edge as well as singing ability into the 
consciousness of the men.) “Another in- 
teresting fact is that there is never any 
deviation from the pitch during a sing- 
song.” 

We asked Mr. Pratt what songs were 
the most popular in camp. 

“T think ‘The Long, Long Trail’ with 
the Plattsburg chorus is the most popu- 
lar, and this is followed closely by ‘Some- 
where in France Is the Lily,’ ‘Liza Jane’ 
and ‘When the Great Red Dawn Is Shin- 
ing,’ which is perhaps the best, musically 
speaking, of any of the so-called ‘popu- 
lar’ songs. Hardly a sing-song takes 
place that someone does not request ‘The 
Great Red Dawn,’ if it is not already on 
the program. While it is true that the 
request usually comes from someone who 
is more or less of a musician, the fact re- 
mains that there is a gradual tendency 
toward the better things. 

“The boys are demanding the best pho- 
nograph records. There is a fairly good 
and varied assortment in all the Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, but nearly every day 
someone comes and asks if they can’t 
have some better records—operatic num- 
bers and records by the world’s great- 
est artists. Of course, they play the ‘jazz’ 
records too, and get much fun out of 
them, but even in the case of ragtime 
and popular songs, those numbers which 
are the best of their class are the ones 
most used.” 


A Doubting Thomas 


Mr. Pratt told us of meeting one of 
the army officers on a camp street the 
first day he arrived. He was greeted in 
somewhat the following manner: 


“So you’re the new song leader, are 
9» 
you? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, there is one thing sure, and 
that is I don’t believe that these men can 
ever be taught to sing “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’ ” 


Camp Fremont, Cal. 


“Why not?” 

“T don’t know. I have seen it tried lots 
- times, but it just can’t be done, tnat’s 
all.” 

Mr. Pratt took up the challenge, with 
the result that the men at Fremont not 
only can, but do sing our National An- 
them with spirit and in a musicianly 
way—and it is really sung, not shouted. 

“In all of our Y. M. C. A. work,” re- 
sumed Mr. Pratt, “we urge initiative and 
self-expression. When we find someone 
who is gifted along any certain line of 
entertainment we urge him to get up and 
entertain the other members of his com- 
pany. For instance, the other night at 
one of our sing-songs I found a young 
fellow who had a splendid voice and was 
singing unusually well. I asked him if 
he’d get up and sing the verse as a solo 
and he responded without an instant’s 
hesitation, ‘Yes, sir!’ He did it, and 
did it well. 

“I tried an experiment not long ago 
which worked out very successfully. Dr. 
Bell of the San Anselmo Theological 
Seminary was to talk at one of the “Y” 
huts and I announced a sacred sing-song 
to precede the speaking. The boys knew 
what they were coming to, but the hut 
was filled and no one left until the end. 
I told the boys that the songs we were 
going to sing were those the boys ‘over 
there’ were singing. Of course I had 
selected many of the brightest hymns, 
but the fact remains that we sang noth- 
ing but hymns, and the boys remained 
until the end of the program, although 
they are always at perfect liberty to 
come and go as they please. Dr. Bell is 
going to talk in some of the other huts 
and I am going to try the same scheme 
again.” 


There is never a night but there is 
something in the way of entertainment 
going on in the “Y” buildings and many 
times more than one “show” takes place 
the same evening in the same hut, mak- 
ing a continuous erformance from 
about 6.45 until nearly 10 o’clock. The 
interviewer witnessed such a_ perform- 
ance not long ago. The first event was 
a wrestling contest, followed by a clas- 
sical concert by a pianist, vocalist and 
violinist, which was followed in turn by 
a vocalist and a troupe of Hawaiian mu- 
siclans giving everything from ragtime 
to some of the more popular and familiar 
classics. It gave one an opportunity 
to study the audience and to learn its 
likes and dislikes and its manner of ex- 
pressing approval. The soldier is quick 
to express his approval and, although he 
is courteous to the less favored per- 
former, there is no difficulty whatever 
in discovering his favorites, and let it 
be chronicled here and now that the 
most applause was given to the musi- 
cians who appeared in the concert of 
higher grade music. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that 
in the act which followed, the better 
grade of music received more applause 
than did the commonplace numbers. 

During the program one of the Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries said to us, “Don’t let 
anyone tell you that the soldier does 
not appreciate the best class of music, 
because he does, and what is more, | 
don’t believe anyone can listen to good 
music without being better for having 
heard it.” 

And yet there are still some people 
in this world of ours that believe music 
to be an unnecessary luxury! 

MARJORY MARCKRES FISHER. 





CARUSO “LEADS” COMMUNITY 
SING IN PHILADELPHIA PARK 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Philadelphia, July 12, 1918. 


bikes democracy of the singing soul, 
the close touch of human interest 
and uplift through melodious outburst 
from breasts weighted with the same 
sorrows and responsibilities, was never 
more vividly portrayed than last 
Wednesday evening at the weekly com- 
munity “sing” held on the City Hall 
Plaza. 


While the large crowd was swaying 
to the patriotic rhythm of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and the “Battle 
Hymn of the’ Republic,” a rich, golden. 
voice so much more penetrating in its 
unusual beauty and fervor than any 
other present soared far over the heads 
of the audience. At the finish a burst 
of tumultuous applause hailed as the 
possessor of the remarkable voice in the 
crowd none other than Enrico Caruso. 

The tenor happened to be enjoying 
an after dinner stroll from his hotel, 
and naturally hearing the strains of 
music, followed on and eventually joined 
in the community singing. The singing 
has been successfully conducted here by 
Albert N. Hoxie, now director of sing- 


ing for the Fourth Naval District. 

Mr. Caruso was introduced to the de- 
lighted audience by Mr. Hoxie, express- 
ing much pleasure for the splendid work 
accomplished in this line. After pub- 
licly congratulating the leader, he de- 
parted amid loud and tumultuous cheer- 
ing. 

Courtney Bagley, Federal director of 
community singing, in an address before 
the meeting of the officers of the War 
Camp Community Service, on the same 
day, pressed home to all present that 
the main object of these community 
“sings” is not only to have a singing 
army, but a singing nation as well. 

ADA TURNER KURTZ. 





Providence (R. I.) Students in Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., July 12.—A well 
attended and enjoyable recital by pupils 
of Ethel D. Sayles was given recently 
at the Andrews Assembly Rooms. Nina 
Woodbury, ’cellist; Bertha Woodward, 
pianist, and Herman Storti, flautist, as- 
sisted. Mrs. Sayles also sang David’s 


“Charmant Oiseau.” 

Closing recitals by pupils of the Hyde 
School of Music were given in the school 
hall on June 27 and July 1. 


A. P. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A good many persons in the musical 
world are no doubt at this time deeply 
concerning themselves with the specula- 
tion as to how long the great world war 
will last. Among them are the man- 
agers of the opera companies, of the con- 
cert companies, of the artists, the artists 
themselves. There are those who engage 
talent for the various music clubs, who 
are all thinking and worrying as to what 
conditions will be and how best they can 
meet them. 

My conviction is that the war is liable 
to last for some considerable time, and 
that it will not be settled on land, on the 
water, or under the water, but in the 
air, and that much will depend upon the 
ability of this country to send over to the 
other side a great fleet of aeroplanes and 
battleplanes, which will so bomb out the 
German sources of supply, the munition 
plants, attack their various cities, es- 
pecially Berlin, that the German people 
will finally come to the conclusion that 
the sooner they make peace the better 
it will be for them. Méantime, we are 
no doubt face to face with another tre- 
mendous thrust by the Germans which 
will be probably made with two objec- 
tives, the channel ports, so that they 
can reach England by bombardment 
with their long range guns, and Paris. 
But even if Paris were taken, it would 
not, as we know, end the war. Nor 
would a bombardment of the English 
coast end the war. 

The factors which are aiding Germany 
are, first, the situation in Russia, in 
which country Germany is getting a 
stronger hold all the time and is natural- 
ly exploiting the resources there for her 
own benefit. The principal factor work- 
ing against her is the growing weakness 
of her ally, Austria, due not only to the 
splendid stand being made by the Ital- 
ians, but to internal conditions, which 
are getting worse all the time. Then, 
too, in Germany itself there are strong 
signs of decreasing morale due to the 
low diet, which is unquestionably weak- 
ening the people and must eventually af- 
fect the armies. On the other hand, the 
Allies are becoming stronger, through 
the growing military, naval and aerial 
power of the United States. But with 
all the astonishing progress that we have 
made—for it is now known that we have 
already sent over a million men, with 
ample munitions—it will take fully a 
year, if not two, before this country will 
be able to exert its full force. When 
that time comes, I believe we shall be 
near a favorable solution of the situa- 
tion. 

We must, however, never forget that 
when the German “offensive” ceases, 
either from lack of power or because it 
has been checked, the German “defen- 
sive” will then begin, and it will take a 
long time to get to the Rhine, much less 
cross it. 

There are signs outside those I have 
mentioned, which show Germany’s grow- 
ing desperation, one of which was the 
recent sinking of a Canadian hospital 
ship with the doctors and nurses on 
board, where extreme cruelty was re- 
sorted to through the sinking of the 
boats from the ship by the guns of the 
submarine. In this and many other 
ways, Germany is showing in her ruth- 
lessness that she is beginning to feel 


that all is not well with her. Her 
“frightfulness” in Belgium and France 
at the start was part and parcel of a de- 
liberate plan to force the issue as quickly 
as possible. To-day it smacks more of 
despair than of triumph. So I would 
say that we may prepare for at least 
two, if not more years of strain and 
struggle, which date I suggest because 
it will be not till then that this country 
will be able to exert the maximum of its 
power. 


Those engaged in the musical world, 
however, may take courage, for it is be- 
coming more and more apparent every 
day that whatever we can do without, we 
cannot do without our music. That is a 
necessity for those of us who are at 
home, as well as for those who are fight- 
ing on the battlefields. 


Travelling companies will surely be 
somewhat curtailed in their activities 
through the greatly increased cost of 
transportation. This will naturally af- 
fect some of the symphony orchestras. 
Perhaps, however, that issue may be met 
somewhat by increasing the price of 
tickets, perhaps also somewhat by cut- 
ting down the size of the orchestras. 
But on the whole, we may look to a cer- 
tain decrease in our musical activities, 
particularly in the way of the long trips 
that used to be undertaken, many of 
which will no doubt now be abandoned 
and the activities of artists and of com- 
panies be more or less confined within 
certain limits. 

* * * 

They say that John Philip Sousa, “the 
March King,” as he has come to be 
known, is at work on a march which may 
become the American wedding march of 
the future. Such a march would be par- 
ticularly agreeable to those who dislike 
to be joined in the bonds of matrimony 
to the tune of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
march. or that of Mendelssohn. Well, 
John Philip has the ability and no doubt 
will be able to meet the issue. Person- 
ally, I would like to see him make an- 
other venture into the field of light 
opera, for which the virile, as well as 
melodic character of his music is par- 
ticularly fitted. His last venture in this 
direction miscarried, owing to his being 
handicapped by an anemic and banal 
libretto furnished by a musical writer of 
literary aspirations, who was long writ- 
ten out and indeed never measured up to 
the requirements. 

Many worthy efforts by our American 
composers, in the way of light opera and 
musical comedy, have miscarried or at 
least have not won the success they de- 
served because the librettos which were 
furnished were positively beneath criti- 
cism. So I am pleased to see that a 
young man of great talent, Edgar Allan 
Woolf. has entered the field and is about 
to give up writing vaudeville playlets. 
in which he has won a large income and 
very considerable success, and devote 
himself to more serious work. 

Mr. Woolf belongs to a very distin- 
guished family. His uncle, Ben Woolf, 
was for vears a leading musical and dra- 
matic critic in Boston. Ben Woolf wrote 
a number of plays, one of which, “The 
Mighty Dollar,” gave Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Florence, very popular comedians of a 
generation ago, an opportunity which 
they used to the fullest advantage. An- 
other uncle was Michael Angelo Woolf. 
whose inimitable pen and ink sketches of 
child life were the mainstay of our 
humorous weeklies. In fact, I know no 
one who could touch his particular vein 
except it be the late Charles Keene, not 
the great English actor, but the illus- 
trator for Punch, whose’ wonderful 
sketches can be recognized in the old vol- 
umes of that periodical where they ap- 
pear with the initials C. K. in the corner. 

A brother of Edgar Allan Woolf is 
Samuel J. Woolf, a noted painter, who 
received his spurs when he won the Hall- 
garten prize at the Academy, and who 
recently has returned from the battle- 
fields in Europe with some very remark- 
able sketches and pictures which no 
doubt will further enhance his reputa- 
tion, already distinguished, as a portrait 
painter. 

Edgar Allan Woolf, who is about, as I 
said, to start writing librettos, of which 
we are much in need, has shown his 
ability by providing the libretto for a 
musical comedy, “Head Over Heels,” 
with which Mitzi is winning great suc- 
cess in Boston, and which will be seen in 
this city next September. With Mar- 
garet Mayo he wrote the book for “Rock- 
a-bye Baby,” which is successful at the 
Astor Theater. Next season a play of 
his called ““Master Willie Hews,” which 
was recently “tried out” with Marjorie 
Rambeau, the heroine of “The Eyes of 
Youth.” which has run all this season in 
New York, will be produced here. 

Talent runs in the family, for Mr. 
Woolf’s father is a noted chemist who 
at one time invented a disinfectant with 
which the city fathers started an effort 


to clean up New York, till the 
proved too much for the fathers. 


* * * 


job 


You may recall that when the Chicago 
Opera Company started its season at the 
Lexington Avenue Opera House last win- 
ter, the manager, Cleofonte Campanini, 
was unable to do any conducting—in 
fact, was unable to appear on the stage 
on the opening night in response to the 
outburst of good will and approval that 
awaited him. At that time # was stated 
that he was suffering from a nervous 
disorder and some kind of heart trouble. 
Indeed, his friends, and they are many, 
were seriously concerned about him. So 
it was with particular pleasure that, hap- 
pening to be in a little Italian restaur- 
ant on Columbus Avenue in the 80’s, I 
came across him, looking finely. He said 
he was getting back his health and that 
he was going to the White Mountains 
for part of the summer, having been ad- 
vised to do so by C, A. Ellis, the man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony. 

Ensconced in the corner of the res- 
taurant to which he repaired, was that 
eminent artist, Mme. Galli-Curci, with 
her bright and handsome husband, the 
Count. It is only when you meet Mme. 
Galli-Curci socially and privately that 
you become convinced that much of her 
success is due to the simplicity and 
amiability of disposition which are rare 
among artists of distinction. 

Some artists of great distinction, while 
in private life most charming and de- 
lightful people to meet, assume an atti- 
tude on the stage which repels, rather 
than attracts. Even when they try to 
be amiable, it is apparently an effort. 
Not so with Mme. Galli-Curci. The 
same simplicity, the same charming man- 
ner which she has on the stage, she has 
off. And I think it has a great deal to 
do with her success. She is absolutely 
without affectation, without what some 
people call “pose.” You never would 
think that the quietly, though well 
dressed little woman who sat so unob- 
trusively with her husband and a friend 
at dinner at a little restaurant on Colum- 
bus Avenue, was one of the world’s 
great celebrities. You certainly would 
never know it, except from the proces- 
sion of people, mostly Italians, who got 
up from the various tables to pay their 
respects to her and her husband. 

I must not forget, in referring to our 
friend Cleofonte, that they say he has 
secured a wonderful lyric-dramatic tenor 
for next season by the name of Alessandro 
Dolci, who has already won a great repu- 
tation in Italy, where he has sung in 
Milan, Naples, Turin and Rome. The 
press has spoken very highly of his per- 
formance in Rossini’s “Moses,” which 
was revived to celebrate Rossini’s cen- 
tennial, with Pietro Mascagni as con- 
ductor. So I suvvose we shall see that 
opera in the répertoire of the Chicago 
Company next season, and it will prob- 
ably be produced in New York. 

Campanini tells me that he had a good 
deal of trouble to get permission from 
the Italian Government for Mr. Dolci’s 
appearance, but that the conclusive argu- 
ment used was that the appearance of 
such a fine young tenor would be an op- 
portunity for Americans to express their 
growing interest in the Italian cause, 
and more narticularly their admiration 
for the splendid manner in which the 
Italian armies had recovered from the 
disaster which overtook them some time 
ago, and were to-day winning victory 
after victory from their traditional ene- 
mies, the Austrians. 

* * * 

Poor Emmy Destinn, the Bohemian 
prima donna, who won all our hearts 
when she was here, seems not to hve 
been able to escape from her troubles. 
You remember she went over to the other 
side to be with her fiancé, Dinh Gilly, 
who was one of the members of the 
Metropolitan comnany, and who had been 
interned in Austria. Then she herse'f, 
when visiting her home in Bohemia, after 
war had broken out between this country 
and the Teuton peoples, was interned as 
an alien enemy, on the ground that she 
had taken out first papers in this country 
and intended to become an American citi- 
zen. Our Ambassador Penfield, then in 
Vienna, interposed and managed to se- 
cure a promise from the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to let Mme. Destinn return to 
this country provided she got out within 
forty-eight hours. This she was disin- 
clined to do. While considering the mat- 
ter the Austrian Government revoked 
their permit to leave, and so she had 
to stay. 

Recently she has had more trouble, for 
she was barred from the stage in 
Pragve. where she was to have ap- 
peared in opera. It seems the police is- 
sued a special order forbidding her ap- 
pearance, for the reason that she had 
placed her services at the disnosal of the 
Czeco-Slovak agitation which has been 
running riot in Bohemia for some 
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Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, a New Star in 
Our Musical Firmament 





time, which has made the Austrian Gov- 
ernment go so far as to cause the execu- 
tion of thousands of mutinous Bohemian 
troops and the imprisonment of a num- 
ter of the most prominent Bohemian 
statesmen and agitators. 

When the war is over, Mme. Destinn 
will, let us hope, return to this country, 
where she will receive so hearty a wel- 
come as may, I trust, do somewhat to 
wipe out the memory of the terrible ex- 
periences through which she has been 
going. 

o’ a a 

Among the many artists who have suf- 
fered through the war is Morgan King- 
ston, a leading tenor with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, who not long ago, 
when he was singing the rdéle of 
Rhadames in “Aida” at the Metropoli- 
tan, received the news that his eighteen 
year old son, John, an artilleryman in the 
British Army on the Western front, was 
lying in the hospital so seriously wound- 
ed that he might never recover. King- 
ston has another son who is also in the 
British Army. 

Curiously enough, there has always 
been a pretty general idea that musi- 
cians, singers, players, might be left 
out of account when it came to the seri- 
ous things of life. As a matter of fact, 
the record of this war shows an extraor- 
dinary number of musicians, singers, 
players, conductors, even music teachers, 
who have volunteered and are in the 
fighting lines, while others have given 
their services to cheer the troops. Some 
have lost dear relatives, like de Reszke. 
Indeed, I believe if a roster were pub- 
lished of the musical people who direct- 
ly and indirectly are giving their ser- 
vices, indeed risking their lives in the 
war, the musical world would shine very 
near the top. 

What is true of the musical people is 
true also of the actors and actresses. 
They have been most devoted in their 
contributions to the great cause. Many 
have volunteered, the men as soldiers or 
drivers of ambulances, the women as 
nurses. Even those who have not gone 
to the front have been more than gen- 
erous in the service hove J have given to 
every charity that appealed to them. And 
yet perhaps no profession has suffered 
more from the war than that of the 
actors and actresses. 

This brings me to say that if any of 
our readers are interested in really 
right dramatic performances of unusual 

power, they should go some evening to 
the Fulton Theater on West 46th Street, 
where the Acfors’ and Authors’ Associa- 
tion is giving a series of plays. This 
Association was formed by a number of 
actors and authors for two purposes, 
first, to give employment to members of 
the profession of note and at the same 
time to use the opportunity to bring for- 
ward the works of talented authors. 
This organization, which has had little 
or no financial backing except that con- 
tributed by its own members, and a few 
public spirited friends, deserves well of 
the public. It is an effort on the part 
of the members of the profession to help 
themselves. Incidentally, in doing this 
they are bringing before the public the 
works of some very talented writers. 

I witnessed one of their performances 
not long ago, and I do not remember 
having in a long time spent so interest- 
ing and delightful an evening. One piece, 
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entitled, “The Best Sellers,” satirizing 
the plots of the popular novels, was one 
of the brightest things that I have seen 
on the stage in many a year and it was 
acted con amore. I do not know whether 
these performances are running yet, but 
if they are, they certainly deserve all the 
patronage they can get. 

* * * 


Recently, in referring to former Am- 
bassador Gerard’s statement at a public 
dinner at the Biltmore, to the effect that 
he had come to the conclusion that your 
Editor was right in the campaign that he 
started in 1913 against the advisability 
of sending our young people abroad, and 
especially to Berlin, to get a musical edu- 
cation, I touched on the policies of some 
of our leading New York daily papers, 
and incidentally stated that one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the late 
James Gordon Bennett, Editor and pro- 
prietor of the New York Herald, was a 
certain “chivalry” which manifested it- 
self at the time the Berlin correspondent 
of the New York Times was cabling all 
kinds of attacks upon your Editor with 
reference to the indignation meetings 
which were held there to prove that the 
capital of Germany was, as I have said, 
the abode of sweetness and light, and 
about the safest place to send your 
daughter. 

When I referred to Mr. Bennett’s chiv- 
alry, some of my friends were inclined to 
smile. I guess these good people will 
change their viewpoint now that Mr. 
Bennett’s will has been published. By 
this will, you know, Mr. Bennett, outside 
of some personal bequests to his widow, 
to relatives, friends and former em- 
ployees, has left not only his great estate, 
believed to be in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five millions, but his great news- 
paper properties, the Herald, the Eve- 
ning Telegram, the Paris edition of the 
Herald, together with all their future in- 
comes, as a memorial fund in memory of 
his distinguished father who founded the 
Herald, and which fund is to provide a 
home for aged or infirm New York 
journalists. : 

Bennett’s will, read by the light of the 
wills of other noted newspaper proprie- 
tors who have passed away, sheds a tre- 
mendous light upon what I would call his 
true character. An unfortunate cir- 
cumstance which estranged him from his 
beautiful fiancée, the daughter of a well 
known physician in New York, and 
which led to his expatriating himself, no 
doubt gave him a certain abruptness of 
manner, a certain bitterness. But under- 
neath it all was the real man, who has 
now shown himself with characteristic 
individuality to have been capable of 
rising to heights of which only those who 
knew him intimately believed him capa- 
ble. 

Newspapermen, from proprietors and 
editors down to reporters, have been al- 
ways ready to serve every charity that 
appealed to them. They have given free- 
ly of their ability, their space. 

This is the first time, however, that 
one of them has given freely of all he 
had, for charity. This is the first time 
that a millionaire, with great properties, 
even though we admit he had no direct 
heirs, had the breadth of mind, as well 
as the heart, to found the greatest char- 
ity, and indeed, one much needed, that 
the newspaper world has ever known or 
is likely to know. 

a x a 

Should you see the leaders of the or- 
chestras in the roof gardens, in the vari- 
ous cabarets, or in the seashore and 
mountain resorts, turning around more 
than is usual to gaze fixedly at the 
audience with inquiring eyes, do not 
make a mistake. They are not looking 
for a possible “affinity,” nor as_ to 
whether there happens to be a known 
musical critic in’ the place who might 
give them a notice. What they are look- 
ing for is to see whether there will 
be another like the Philadelphia manu- 
facturer who was so delighted with the 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 
The Musical Artist Teachers Agency 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


has placed 


Its full registration of organ teachers 
Its full registration of viol'n teachers 
Its full registration of men voice teachers 
Its full registration of men piano teachers 


We need more teachers 
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Photo by Stuart Mace 


ENVER, June 30.—Denver had its first big “marching sing” last Monday evening when, in connection with a War Savings 
drive, Conductor Clarence Reynolds led his municipal chorus of 600 voices through the principal business street, cleared 


from traffic for the occasion, singing patriotic airs. 
than 200 pieces, massed for the occasion, led the marchers and the effect was 
taken at 8.30 p.m. by Stuart Mace, staff photographer of the Denver Times. 


The women were all in white and each one carried a flag. A band of more 
gripping. The accompanying photograph was 
J. C. W. 





performance of the orchestra at the 
Vanderbilt the other night that he pulled 
out his fountain pen, wrote out a check, 
handed it to the conductor, who fainted 
when he found that it was for $1,000! 

That story getting into the press has 
started visions of wealth in the minds 
of about every conductor within a hun- 
dred miles of New York City. 

They are all praying that the light- 
ning, in shape of such a check, may strike 
them, even if the amount be not quite 
one thousand dollars, but reduced to 
$999.99, says Your 

MEPHISTO. 


FORM MISSOURI FEDERATION 





Organization Effected in St. Louis and 
Officers Elected 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5—The Missouri 
Federation of Musical Clubs was organ- 
ized June 27 at the Mercantile Club 
amid great enthusiasm. Mrs. William 
D. Steele, the chairman, organized the 
club upon the authority of Mrs. Ochs- 
ner, national president of the N. F. M. 
C. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Joseph H. Rodes, Web- 
ster Groves; first vice-president, Cora 
D. Lyman, Kansas City; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, Web- 
ster Groves; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Joseph W. Folk, St. Louis; treasurer, 
Mrs. Milton Tootle, St. Joseph; auditor, 
C. L. Allen, St. Louis; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. B. Gantt, Jefferson City; cor- 
responding secretary, Alice Pettingill, 
St. Louis; member No. 1, executive 
board, Mrs. William D. Steele; member 
No. 2, executive board, Mrs. August F. 
Duysing. 

The first meeting will be held in Kan- 
sas City, where the club will be the 
guest of the Kansas City Musical Club. 
The State contest of young. profes- 
sionals, which is one of the departments 
of work in the National Federation, will 
he a feature of the meeting. 

-_ we. ¢. 


Pauline Donalda Marries Mischa Leon 
in Paris 

Pauline Donalda, the Canadian oper- 
atic soprano, was married to Mischa 
Leon, the Russian tenor, in Paris on 
June 11, according to the announcement 
which reached MUSICAL AMERICA’s of- 
fices last week. 











LIBRARY of the RICHMOND PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA for sale—123 Titles —valued at 
$400.00. Any reasonable offer will be accepted. 


Cataloz on application. 


James Whittet, Sec’y, Box 553, Richmond, Va. 

















MISS TIFFANY SINGS 
WITH GOLDMAN BAND 


8,000 at Columbia Concert—Robert 


Lawrence Leads Community 
Singing 

An audience of 8000 or more attended 
the Wednesday evening concert on July 
10 on the green at Columbia University, 
when Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was solo- 
ist with the New York Military Band, 
under Edwin Franko Goldman’s baton. 

The band gave brilliant performances 
of Auber’s Overture “Masaniello,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” excerpts 
from “Il Trovatore” and Mr. Goldman’s 
new march, “Nemo.” Miss. Tiffany 
scored a big success with her group 
of songs, which she sang beautifully to 
a well adjusted accompaniment by the 
band, offering Beethoven’s “Creation 
Hymn,” Grieg’s “Solvejg’s Song” and 
Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” So sym- 
pathetically did she sing the Grieg song 
that the audience burst into applause 
at the close of the first verse. At the 
end of her group she was recalled a 
number of times; and, when the ap- 
plause continued, she appeared with Mr. 
Goldman, who announced that she would 
sing “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” This 
announcement was greeted by the audi- 
ence’s approval, and after Miss Tiffany 
had sung the song she was heartily ap- 
plauded once more. 

The community singing, conducted by 
Robert Lawrence, a Y. M. C. A. song 
leader, was greatly enjoyed. Mr. Law- 
rence brought with him some 400 Y. M. 
C. A. men, who are shortly leaving for 
France. He had them sing for the audi- 
ence, and the audience sang for them, 
all in that delightful, spontaneous man- 
ner that is the raison d’étre of com- 
munity singing. Among the songs were 
“Over There,” “Pack Up Your Trou- 
bles,” “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
“Old Black Joe” and “Love’s Lullaby,” 


which Mr. Lawrence sang as a solo with 
the band. (A. W. K.) 


Especial interest attached to the play- 
ing of Mr. Goldman’s men on Friday 
evening, July 5, when Henry Hadley, the 





composer, at Mr. Goldman’s request, 
himself conducted the playing of the new 
“Liberty” marching song, which was re- 
cently written by Mr. Hadley and played 
for the first time last week. Mr. Gold- 
man announced from the platform that 
on next Wednesday, “Community Sing” 
night, the audience would have an oppor- 
tunity to sing the new work themselves. 
Public favor, to judge from the in- 
creasingly large size of the attendance, 
appears to follow this series of concerts. 
The campus holds a huger crowd on each 
occasion, and of a most interestingly di- 
verse character. The programs are di- 
vertingly free from any monotony of 
character, comprising, for example, on 
the night of July 12, the “Robespierre’”” 
Overture of Litolff, “Over There,” “I 
Hear You Calling Me,” and an amusing 
orchestral diversion by Charles J. Orth 
describing the winding up of a clock 
store’s stock by the apprentice. The 
first half of the program was entirely 
devoted to the works of Mayhew Lester 
Lake, an American composer, and was 
received with great enthusiasm by the 
hearers. (C. P.) 


AMATO AS A GARDENER 





Baritone Resting at Far Rockaway Be- 
fore Another Season of Profes- 
sional Activity 


Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan 
baritone, is spending his summer at Far 
Rockaway, on Long Island, where he is 
devoting himself principally to garden- 
ing. His success in horticultural pur- 
suits is demonstrated strikingly by rows 
of beds of-the finest flowers, all result- 
ing from the distinguished artist’s own 
toil and care. 

Mr. Amato isn’t singing just now. He 
is waiting until the first of August, 
when he will begin the preparation for 
next season’s professional duties. When 
the new Arcade in Detroit is ready for 
its dedication in early October Mr. 
Amato will appear in his inimitable réle 
of Tonio with Caruso as Canio and 
Muzio as Nedda in an all-star produc- 
tion of “Pagliacci.” 





Estelle Harris Scores in Concert 


Estelle Harris, soprano, scored in her 
concert at New Rochelle, N. Y., June 22. 
Her numbers included Cadman’s “The 
Captive Maid” and Novello’s “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” Miss Harris was 
also one of the soloists at the special 
Red Cross benefit concert at Pelham 
Bay Training Camp, July 16. 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 39th Street, New York 
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SUCCESS OF COMMUNITY CHORUS INSPIRES 
PUEBLO TO FINANCE MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA 











4300 Sing at First Civic Event— 
Entire Proceeds of Colorado 
City’s Concerts Will Be Given 
to Red Cross 


ileal COL., July 1.—The third 
community “sing” of the season 
drew a crowd estimated at 4300 persons 
and inspired enthusiasm never before 
equalled here. The Palace was packed 
to its capacity, at least a thousand hav- 
ing to stand because of lack of seats. 

Pueblo is new to the community cho- 
rus idea, ‘but is taking to it like the 
duck to water. By virtue of the plan 
now definitely adopted, the city has taken 
over the management of the “sings,” 
alternating them with band and orches- 
tral concerts. Mineral Palace is situated 
in the heart of one of the largest parks, 
close to the downtown section and easily 
accessible from all parts of the city. It 
has a commodious stage and adequate 
acoustic qualities. 

Thomas A. Christian has been chosen 
director. He will be aided by Wardner 
Williams and Will H. Samuels. The city 
supplies the house gratis and has de- 
frayed the expense of constructing 
benches, chairs and “bleachers” for use 
of choral singers. When the crowds are 
unusually large, the benches from the 
park outside are brought in to supple- 
ment the seats already in place. Despite 
these precautions, however, yesterday’s 
throng was so great that standing room 
was at a premium. The city now faces 
the necessity of constructing more 
benches. 


Children Lead Singing 


An innovation introduced is the “sun- 
beam chorus,” composed of 400 children. 
So far no rehearsals have been neces- 
sary. Patriotic songs have been utilized 
almost exclusively, and the youngsters 
display an astonishing familiarity with 
them, more so than the adults. Mr. 
Christian has secured excellent results 
by entrusting the lead singing to the 
children, the audience joining in for the 
chorus. 

It has been easy to get instrumental 
accompaniment, so. far. Francis 
Schwinger, head of a local musical 
school, has twice appeared with a vio- 











Scene at Pueblo’s (Col.) Third Community ‘‘Sing”’ of the Season, Held in Mineral Palace 


lin orchestra composed in the first in- 
stance of sixteen pupils and the second 
time of twenty-two. Only advanced 
pupils have been selected. Vesta Croes 
is the pianist and at times Charles Bart- 
lett plays at a second instrument. 

By staging the “sings” under the di- 
rect auspices of the municipality, splen- 
did attendance has been secured. A mu- 
sical advisory committee to the city coun- 
cil, of which Wardner Williams is the 
chairman and B. J. Parker and Director 
Christian the other two members, has 
been appointed. The city underwrites 
all expenses, which, of course, are prac- 
tically negligible. Next winter the 
“sings” are to be transferred to the 
municipal auditorium, now being con- 
structed as a unit of the new city hall 
building. 

The acquisition of eminent singers and 
artists has aided in the success of the 


venture. Invariably they agree to ap- 
pear for nothing, as a patriotic measure. 
Each concert has been featured by solos 
on the part of sopranos, baritones and 
violinists, usually visiting Colorado for 
the summer. 

Widely known patriotic songs and 
hymns are printed in pamphlet form, 
without notes, and distributed each Sun- 
day. They are taken up at the doors 
as the audiences file out. The response 
to the leadership is increasingly gratify- 
ing, while timid persons are rapidly for- 
getting their timidity in the general 
musical enthusiasm. 


City Finances Orchestra 


A symphony orchestra has_ been 
formed within the past week, the pro- 
moters encouraged to the venture direct- 
ly by the ready response of the people 
to the community singing idea, and the 


quickened musical spirit in the city as 
a consequence. The Pueblo Symphony 
Association, organized under the laws of 
Colorado, announces its first symphony 
orchestra concert for Sunday, July 28, 
at Mineral Palace. 

The entire proceeds will be turned 
over to the Red Cross. The city, through 
F. E. Olin, commissioner of parks, has 
agreed to underwrite the venture and to 
provide the palace without charge. Local 
talent will be used almost exclusively 
Mahlon Saxton, Pueblo violinist, has 
been chosen as the director and is or- 
ganizing the talent for the rehearsals. 

If the concert is a success a series of 
concerts will be announced later, it is 
said. By staging them under the aus- 
pices of the city it is believed that small 
admissions can be charged, without in- 
juring the quality of the music in any 
way. ALBERT W. STONE. 














The U. S. Army’s Only Woman 
Song-Leader Tells of Her Work 


“Soldiers Are Eager to Sing,’ Declares Estelle Cushman, 
Official Music Director at Camp Scriven, Ga.—The Kind 
of Songs They Like Best—Teaches Troops Part-Singing 














SHADE of Jane Austen! What 

would you say to a delicate female’s 
taking her degree as Music Bachelor 
(bachelor, mind you) at Yale; supervis- 
ing music in all the schools of a commu- 
nity the size of Savannah, Georgia, and 
being appointed (listen to this, Jane) by 
the United States Government as official 
song-leader to Camp Scriven, at Tytee, 
Ga., which is simply full of those danger- 
ous creatures, soldiers, and being the 
only woman song-leader thus far in these 


whole United States at that? 

‘And still Estelle Cushman of Savan- 
nah, pretty, young, blue-eyed, auburn- 
haired, well-dressed, is as charmingly 
feminine in her manner and has as win- 
ningly girl-like a way as if she had never 
in her life done anything more masculine 
in its scope than tatting. 

Enthusiastic she is, certainly, as the 
light in her eyes will show you if you 
talk to her about her work. 

“The men are crazy about singing,” 
she says, happily. “They take to all 
kinds that you give them, and they are 
so grateful. No, only about forty per 
cent like the ‘classical’ kind, or rather 
the ‘semi-classical.’ You know what I 
mean—music that is very good in itself, 
and that they have neard so very often 
that they’re fond of it, as they are of 








Estelle Cushman, Who Directs Singing at 
Fort Scriven, Tytee, Ga. 


some hymns or their college songs, and 
for the same reason, like the Rubinstein 





‘Melody in F’ or the Dvorak ‘Humor- 
esque.’ So they get that sort, if they like 
it, and the ‘popular’ kind; I mean the 
good ‘popular’ kind. But no ‘Jazz!’” 

She set her mouth firmly. 

“And very little rag-time,” she added. 
“They don’t really seem to demand either 
one.” 

“Do you play for them?” she was 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “And sing, too, of 
course. But you’d be surprised to find 
how much the men like to do their own 
singing, their own playing when they 
can. When the hot weather came on, for 
instance, we had to reduce the Fort con- 
certs to one a week, on Tuesdays. So we 
gave the men their choice between hear- 
ing a concert weekly or taking part in a 
‘sing,’ and they almost unanimously took 
the ‘sing.’ ”’ 

Miss Cushman begins at once to teach 
the men singing in harmony instead of in 
unison. 

“Tt makes such a wonderful effect,” she 
says, “so much finer than the usual uni- 
son singing. But when they first come 
they’re so funnily bashful about it. | 
ask them what they sing and they gen- 
erally say, ‘Oh, I don’t know. I just 
sing’; or else they say, ‘Why, I can’t sing 
anything.’ Then J have each one just 
sing a line or so, and put him in as first 
tenor or second, first bass or second, and 
he goes off perfectly proud of himself. 
Presently they’re singing away at part- 
songs as though they had known har- 
mony all their lives. They write me the 
nicest little notes when they go North, 
‘I’m singing second tenor in the quartet. 
You just ought to hear me,’ and that 
kind of thing. Of course the amount of 
vood that comes from an interest like 
that for them I don’t suppose it’s pos- 
sible to estimate. Some of the quartets 
we’ve made have done such good work, 
when the men got thoroughly interested, 
that the members have been asked to 
travel about the neighboring towns to 
give little concerts.” 


Miss Cushman writes songs herself, 
mostly for children, and her work has 
already found decided favor with the 
public. Incidentally, this is her first 
year as supervisor of music in the 
schools of Savannah. For three years 
since leaving college she was first as- 
sistant supervisor. Until she received 
her official Government appointment as 
song-leader her work for the soldiers had 
been under the auspices of the Music 
Club of Savannah and the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

“T have wonderful plans for next win- 
ter,” she says, happily, and the strength 
and vigor of her native New England 
shines from her face as she contemplates 
a work of sufficient scope and variety to 
daunt most. Indeed, brightness and 
pleasure in her chosen work surround 
this young girl like an aura. With so 
much talent, such self-devotion and such 
enthusiasm, she should go far. 

CLARE PEELER. 





Knights of Columbus Promises Grand 
Opera for War Camps 


Grand opera at war camps near New 
York City appears assured for the near 
future, thanks to the success attending 
the recent presentation of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” in Italian, by a number of Ital- 
ian artists, led by Thomas Egan, Irish 
tenor, at Pelham Bay Camp, near New 
York, under Knights of Columbus 
auspices. The soldiers applauded the 
performance heartily, calling for many 
encores. Other productions for war 
camps are planned by the Knights of 
Columbus War Activities Committee, to 
be given under the direction of Mr. Egan. 





Marguerite Namara Sings Admirably at 
Stadium Concert 


At her appearance as soloist with the 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra on Friday 
evening, July 5, Marguerite Namara 
scored in “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
which she sang admirably, accompanied 
by the orchestra. 
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Los Angeles Singing Societies 
Searching for Kaisers’ Cups 
“Golden” Trophies Presented to Turnverein by Wilhelm and 


Franz Joseph Are Discovered to Be Mere Plate — But 
Where Are They?—Farwell Demonstrating Community Music 











= 





OS ANGELES, CAL., July 7.—“To 
burn or not to burn,” that is the 
question that faces Los Angeles federal 
authorities. Whether it is nobler to 
suffer the possession of the prizes of out- 
rageous Germans, or by melting, end 


them. But first, to find them—aye, 
there’s the rub. Where are the Kaiser 
prizes? 


This modernized Shakespeare applies 
to the prize cups won by the singing sec- 
tion of the Turnverein Germania in 1915 
at the meeting of the Grosspacific 
Sangerbund, held in Los Angeles. The 
society was conducted by Henry Schoene- 
feld, and there was much joy and con- 
gratulation at the winning of the prizes 
by the Los Angeles singers. 

Now some inquiring mind has stirred 
up the officials to want to know the status 
of these prizes. The Kaiser Wilhelm 
cup is fourteen inches high and the Em- 


peror Franz Josef cup twelve. At the 
time of their presentation both were 
said to be of solid gold, but a local jew- 
eler says they were of silver, gold-plated. 
Possibly, before they are through with 
it, the cups may be found to be like the 
yacht prize given by the Kaiser and re- 
cently found to be base metal, plated, and 
practically worthless. 

The first question that engages the at- 
tention of the local custodian of enemy 
property is, who do the cups belong to? 
They were to be competed for in succeed- 
ing years and handed to the winner until 
won by another society. Are they the 
floating property of the Central Em- 
perors or do they belong to the clubs 
here? If the Emperor Franz Josef cup 
still belongs to him, what is his address? 

And finally, where are the cups, any- 
way? One official says they are in the 
safe deposit boxes of certain banks in Los 
Angeles, which ones he declines to state. 
Another says they are in the possession 
of the Grosspacific Sangerbundes in San 
Francisco. 

At the time of their award, these cups 
were said to be worth $5,000 each. After 
the yacht club cup fiasco there is rather 
more than a suspicion entertained here 
that these cups may be of the same value 
as that one, all of them being of a part 
of the cheap propaganda of the German 
Emperor for maintaining the German 
spirit in America at the least possible 

expense. 

he Turnverein singing section still 
holds its meetings under Henry Schoen- 
feld’s baton. The members are all Amer- 
ican citizens and Mr. Schoenfeld is.Amer- 
ican born. 

Educational opportunities are plenti- 
ful in Los Angeles this summer. The va- 
rious private schools are holding sum- 
mer sessions, most of the music teachers 
are in their studios and the Army schools 
are in full blast. But greater than these 
are the summer sessions of the Univer- 
sity of California and the University of 
Southern California. The former stands 
at the head of the public school system 
of the state and the latter is the largest 
institution of the Methodists in Cali- 
fornia. The University of California 
session is held.at the Los Angeles high 
school. There are about fifty-five in- 
structors, among whom, at the head of 
the musical section is Arthur Farwell, of 
New York. 

The enrollment in the school is in the 
neighborhood of 600 students and the mu- 
sical section has its fair proportion. Mr. 
Farwell is conducting two courses of lec- 
tures, on the history of music and on the 
community music movement. 

In the latter he outlines its purposes 
and aims, the methods by which to arouse 
interest in the subject and the plans that 
may be taken to form and hold together 
such choruses. 

Naturally, he places large stress on the 
sociological importance of this movement, 
its value to the public consciousness and 
the development of a love not only for 
singing but for singing really good music. 

In conjunction with this theoretical 
work, Mr. Farwell is giving a practical 
demonstration of the subject in twelve 
community chorus rehearsals at the Nor- 
mal School, now a civic building in the 

center of the city. Without-much pub- 





licity he has gathered a chorus of 200 
voices and is demonstrating practical 
community chorus methods. 

And right here Mr. Farwell has had a 
demonstration of the intense and prac- 
tical patriotism of the West. In the 
Burchard book of songs for community 
use, compiled some time ago, there are 
a number of German origin. When the 
war broke out, these songs simply were 
ignored in the use of the book in the 
East; but to meet the spirit of self- 


conscious patriotism in the West, Mr. 
Farwell had the pages holding the of- 
fensive numbers pasted up or torn out. 
Of course, there was no attempt to sing 
these songs, but we now feel safer from 
that much insidious German dogma. 

There is a subtle joke hidden here, as 
the name of Arthur Farwell, if it has 
stood for anything in music, has stood 
for Americanism, for the agitation for 
hearing the American composer and 
printing of American works. It will 
be remembered that Los Angeles au- 
thorities recently burned 3000 school mu- 
sic books made here, because they con- 
tained some tunes by German composers 
—all of whom happened to be dead. 

No Germanic music will be welcomed 
on the programs of the California Music 
Teachers’ convention held here this week. 
Abbie Norton Jamison, who is at the 
head of the preparations for the con- 
vention, announces that the several ex- 
cellent programs will be “All-American,” 
with Arthur Farwell officiating as high- 
priest at the coming concert. 

W. F. GATES. 














Chamber Music and Dance 
Linked in Combination of 
Pavley-Oukrainsky-Barrere 














ANCERS who can adapt their work 

to the cameoesque detail of chamber 
music and succeed in presenting a per- 
fect artistic entity, are dancers indeed. 
They set a new and yet different stand- 
ard from the one which has been in 
vogue ever since the famous Ballet 
Russe made its first appearance. Such 


dancing has in it something quintessen- 
tial. It is a paradox—something new 
under the sun. 

Such dancers are the principals and 


the members of the ballet founded by 
Pavley and Oukrainsky, who came here 
with the original Imperial Russian Bal- 
let. These dancers will, this coming 
season, make a long tour with one of the 
most ambitious chamber music organiza- 
tions in the world, Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony. 

This unique and charming combination 
of forces is the result of the conviction 
and activity of Catharine A. Bamman, 
manager of things musical. On a trip 
to Chicago some years ago Miss Bam- 
man, who manages all the Barrére or- 





ganizations, was attracted to the dan 

ing of these two interesting Russia; 

then, as now, affiliated with the Chicap 

Opera Company. She was even mo: 

attracted by their ideas and the scope «; 
their artistry, which embraced not alon. 
technical dancing of the highest orde 

but the designing and executing of a): 
costumes, properties, sceneries, lig} 

effects, in fact everything which we, 

to make up their really “different” pr. 

ductions. 

Upon her return to New York Mi; 
Bamman spoke to Mr. Barrére abou: 
these artists, who despite their particip: 
tion in several notable organization. 
had seemed to miss the acclaim whi 
should be theirs. 

“T wish,” she said, “that they cou); 
dance with the Little Symphony, it wou)! 
be very beautiful.” But Barrére was 
more than conservative—he was frank|. 
sceptical. Dancers were all very we'| 
and good; he personally was quite par- 
tial to a good ballet, but he couldn't 
quite see where ballet dancing would 
fit with anything as sensitive as the 
Little Symphony. A ballet wanted lots 
of noise, and plenty of blue and green 
and yellow and purple background, but 
that was nothing for his orchestra, etc., 
etc. And so for a year or more nothing 
was done. Then it happened that both 
Barrére and his manager were in Chi- 
cago at the same time and the oppor- 
tunity came to convince him. He was 
convinced, and quickly, and the com- 
bination was effected. 

With all the ardor of artists Barrére 
and Pavley and Oukrainsky threw them 
selves into the work of co-relating their 
several forces. They planned, built and 
elaborated programs which united a con 
cert and a dancing spectacle—the fine 
taste and distinction of the Little Sym- 
phony with the kaleidoscopic fascination 
of the Ballet Russe. 

“And now,” declares Miss Bamman, “I! 
feel like the man who owns a merry-go- 
round; I collect the pennies, press a 
button, the caliope starts and the whole 
show begins to whirl.” 
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Miss Maud Powell, 
12 Gramercy Park, 
New York City. 


My Dear Miss Powell :— 


This is written with the hope 


TT 


4 


that it will convey to you the official appre-— 
ciation of the War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities for your splendid and 
We have simply been deluged 
with highly complimentary reports on your tour 


of the Liberty Theatres. 
Respectfully and cordially, 


\ tance 


Director of Publicity. 
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Supervisor Thaddeus Giddings Finds the 
Gentle Art of Knitting Ideal War-Work 














‘‘Making Ends (of the Needles) 
Meet” for Our Men with the 
Colors Indefatigably Prac- 
tised by Noted Minneapolis 
Educator and Author—Has 
Just Completed Unique Book 
on Teaching Piano in Public 
Schools—How Latter Subject 
Is Taught in Schools Under 


His Jurisdiction 
By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


W. -.W. will have to change its 

* meaning from ‘“War-Winning 
Women” to “War-Winning Worker,” for 
out in Minneapolis, the champion knitter 
of the city—and perhaps of the State as 
well—is Thaddeus P. Giddings, better 
known as the Minneapolis supervisor of 
music, and international authority on 
Child Voice. The writer met Mr. Gid- 
diggs in Lincoln, Neb. (where he was 
conducting a supervisor’s institute) a 
few days ago, where he, with his “usual 
joyous countenance” (to use his own 
expression), was working away upon his 
two-hundred-and-fifteenth knitted sock 
for the soldiers. Since last June, when 
the call came for knitters, Mr. Giddings 
has not had a spare moment which has 
not been spent knitting. In the class 
room the yarn and needles reposed in his 
pocket (while the ends artistically pro- 
truded), but the instant the class was dis- 
missed, as he went from room to room, or 
from building to building, the needles 
were at work. Mr. Giddings assured the 
writer that he learned to knit at the early 
age of five years, as, with one exception, 
he was his mother’s only girl! Asked if 
he knit “old-fashioned” or “spiral” socks, 
Mr. Giddings showed great apparent re- 
sentment, and said he wasn’t “furrin”— 
no spiral socks for him!—but agreed 
that many of the heeled socks made by 


ambitious young knitters looked spiral. 

But this past week Mr. Giddings has 
been so busy he could knit only four 
socks, because he had also written a 
book! And the material to be used in 
this book will, it is expected, be of un- 
usual interest to supervisors and pian- 
ists of the nation, as it will undoubtedly 
be the first writing on the subject of 
teaching piano in the public schools. Mr. 
Giddings has been very successful in 
this unique field, and was most generous 
in telling of his methods and materials 
for MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Piano Teaching in Public Schools 

Mr. Giddings said to the writer: “The 
real musical instrument is the piano. 
Class lessons in violin teaching have 
been successful in the public schools of 
many of our cities, and that is well, but in 
singing, or in playing any stringed instru- 
ment, one reads and performs but one 
note at a time—two, at most—on the 
strings, and this is not complete music, 
for harmony is lacking. But it has been 
an uphill struggle to bring the teaching 
of piano into the public schools. I 
started once, two or three years ago, but 
wasn’t satisfied with the results, so 
dropped the matter until last February, 
when I took it up again, and whether thc 























Thaddeus P. Giddings, Minneapolis Supervisor of Music, and Lucy M. Haywood, Assistant 
Supervisor, at Lincoln, Neb., Plying the Needles for Our Troops. 


results are encouraging or not, you may 
judge. 

“During the first four months we had 
registered for piano lessons 1200 pupils. 
These were divided into 100 classes, 
taught by thirty teachers. During this 
time 200 of these pupils dropped out to 
take up lessons with private teachers. 
The pupils were required to pay one 
dollar each in advance for ten lessons. 
Parents were required to sign practice 
cards. We made several rulings, among 
which were these: We would not take 
a child below the third grade, so he or 
she has some sight-reading ability, and 
a knowledge of note-value; no pupil in 
the classes might take private instruc- 
tion at the same time, nor might he drop 
class instruction and take up private 
work with the same teacher he had in 
the class work. 

“In our classes we use two pianos 
wherever possible, and have’ twelve 
pupils in the class. Thus, two pupils are 
at the pianos, two more stand by their 
sides—human metronomes—tapping the 
player on his shoulder to keep time and 
ready to slide into his seat when the 
teacher calls “change!’’; the other eight 
are seated at their desks with pasteboard 
piano keyboards before them. Using 
some little melody in the regular song- 
book (usually at first in the key of G), 
which the children know already or can 
easily sing, we begin. Perhaps we sing 
the melody over once or twice with do- 
re-mi, until it is ‘familiar. Then show- 
ing everyone the key on the keyboard, 
which is G or Do, the teacher asks them 
to play. We do not load the children up 
with facts at the beginning—we simply 
let them make music. That is the aim 
of music lessons anyway, isn’t it? Un- 
less the pupil is like one honest boy I 
once met. I was talking to him about 
music, and why he sang, and asked him: 
‘Have you studied arithmetic?’ He an- 
swered: ‘Yes, sir.’ I asked again: 
‘What did you study it for?’ to which I 
received the enlightening reply, ‘To hand 
in to the teacher!’ 

“The children sing as they play, going 
over and over the melody without stop- 
ping, the boys or girls at the piano try- 
ing to find the keys that sound right. 
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Some fearful mistakes are made, but 
presently they find the tune. Those at 
the seats are studying out the positions 
and keeping the time and tune going. 
When this tune goes fairly well, we take 
another one in the key of G, and one 
with ti or F Sharp in it. We do not 
tell the pupils anything about the black 
keys or their probable use, but let the 
person at the piano find it out. ‘From 
the known to the unknown’ is my peda- 
gogical doctrine. Almost invariably, 
the child sing ti, and plays F-natural. 
Some children will hear the difference 
at once, but they are all more or less 
slow about finding out what to do. We 
don’t help them out a bit—-I don’t ap- 
prove of lending one’s brains—but those 
at the seats with the camouflage pianos 
keep on singing do, ti, do—especially 
emphasizing the syllable ti, until the 
student at the instrument triumphantly 
discovers the black keys. 

“Then we ask them all to sing do-imi- 
sol, and tell the child at the piano to 
play them. Then we tell him to play 
the keys together. We do the same 
with do-fa-la and ti-re-fa-sol. We re- 
hearse these chords, and then tell him 
that he may play them lower on the 
piano with the left hand, just using. any 
chord which he thinks sounds well with 
the tune. Here is the next step in ear- 
training. I do not allow the teacher to 
give any technical advice at first, or talk 
of hands or fingers, beyond casually ask- 
ing at some time: ‘Is that the most 
convenient finger?’ In giving out the 
lessons I do not allow the teacher to go 
over them with the children in any way. 
Don’t take away the children’s initia- 
tive! It reminds me of the story of a 
nurse maid and a child who were on the 
beach. The nurse said to the child: 
‘Now we must go home’—to which the 
child replied, ‘But I want my pail filled 
with sand.’ The nurse being impatient, 
took the little spade away from the 
child and hurriedly filled the pail. ‘Now 
your pail is full. Come on!’—but the 
child, screaming, dumped out the sand, 
and sobbed: ‘But I wanted the fun of 
filling it myself!’ We give them enough 
to do, too—maybe six pages of music 
at a time, which they must practise at 
home, but they may do as much more 
as they wish to do. 


After First Twenty Lessons 


“At the end of our first twenty lessons 
we had a recital in one of the buildings. 
Ten picked pupils played the program, 
and 250 or more of our patrons were 
present. One little girl who had only 
had ten lessons in the class and no in- 
struction whatever outside of this, came 
and played—and very nicely, too—a Cle- 
menti Sonatina of three or four pages. 
We asked her how she learned it, and 
she replied: ‘Well, papa said if I could 
get music lessons for ten cents apiece, 
I could take them, but I’d have to prac- 
tise. So I practised two hours a day, 
Sundays and all!’ Next year we hope 
to continue the work, adding new classes 
as they are needed.” 

Mr. Giddings has done much besides 


establishing piano classes for the young 
people of Minneapolis. When he went 
there he decided—he asserts in his droll 
way—to do no work at all, simply to 
supervise. But soon he reconsidered his 
decision, for two reasons, he says: 
“First,” he declares he couldn’t “stand 
the noise the children made when they 
sang,” and besides, his conscience hurt 
him. So he personally tested the voice 
of every child in Minneapolis public 
schools (with five exception), classify- 
ing them. “Of course,’ he said, “the 
voices of young people change very 
quickly, and so twice a year, I go over 
all of these 20,000 voices, testing them 
as to quality and compass. And the 
young folks enjoy it, too. Hvery child 
would give his eye-tooth*to be able to 
stand and sing alone. I do very little 
talking during these tests, but’ manage 
to keep things going at a lively rate. | 
want the young folks to be interested. It 
is easy enough to stand a pupil up and 
make him do something, but hard to 
stand him up and make him want to do 
it. Give him aplenty to do—let him 
help give a ‘show’ once in a while, even 
if his voice is not perfect—for long ago 
I learned that it was hard steering a 
bicycle when it was standing still. Make 
children think for themselves, then 
quietly let them! If attention seems to 
lag, there are numberless educational 
game-tests which renew a right spirit. 
I’ve even heard of using the old game 
of ‘Simon says thumbs up!’ on such oc- 
casions, proving that we hear with our 
eyes.” 

Music has two sides—one side is to 
make it, the other side is to have it 
listened to. Too many people come to a 


concert to hear it, instead of to listen. 


to it. And in the matter of making mu- 
sic, the teacher or supervisor should keep 
the young folks very busy all the time— 
that is the only way in which they can 
reach the high standard set for them. I 
am often much encouraged by thinking of 
the story of the Good Little Girl and 
the Practical Little Girl. Both were 
running to reach the schoolhouse and 
were some little distance away from it 
when the last bell began to ring. The 
Good Little Girl said, ‘Oh, there’s the 
bell! If we kneel right down and pray we 
won’t be late.” But the Practical Little 
Girl said: ‘“We’d better keep right on 
going and pray as we go”’—and they 
did and were not late. 
(All rights reserved) 





5,000 AT AUSTIN CONCERT 





Municipal Band Draws Huge Audience 
—To Adjust System of Music Credits 


AUSTIN, TEX., July 6.—The first Mu- 
nicipal Band concert of the season was 
given Friday evening, July 5, at 
Wooldridge Park before 5000 persons. 
During the next three months there will 
he a concert given in this park each 
I'riday evening, and in the East Avenue 
park on Tuesdays. The park is almost 
at the door of the School for Military 
Aeronautics, and the concerts given 
here will fill a double purpose this year. 

The presence of a song leader would 
add much to these concerts as well as 
to the military schools in the vicinity of 
Austin. 

The result of the first season’s work 
among the outside students of music for 
credits in the high schools was satisfac- 
tory, thirty-five pupils receiving credit. 
l'urther adjustment in the arrangements 
will be made for next term, and the 
results are expected to be of great ad- 
vantage to both teachers and pages. 

C. G. N. 





Florence Ferrell Ends Successful Tour 
on Pacific Coast 

Florence Ferrel, soprano, has com- 
pleted an extensive and successful tour 
of the Pacific Coast and western Can- 
ada, appearing in recital in Ogden, 
Utah; Butte, Mont.; Portland, . Ore.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Vancouver, Victoria 
and Kamloops, B. C. Mme. Ferrell will 
spend the summer at Amherst, N. H., 
devoting her time to study and Red 
Cross work, and will take up her perma- 
nent residence in Westmount, Montreal, 
in the fall. 
appear under the management of An- 
tonia Sawyer. 





Sailors at Pelham Enjoy Grand Opera 

A musical experiment was made on 
June 9 when grand opera was presented 
to the men in the Pelham Bay. Naval! 
Training Station, under the auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus. Scenes were 
given from “Faust” in Italian, Alberto 
Bimboni conducting. Thomas Egan, 
Irish tenor, directed the performance. 
The principal artists were Mme. Olga 
Flammingo, soprano; Alfred Kaufman, 
basso, and Romeo Bascacci, tenor. The 
men at the camps enjoyed the perform- 
ance greatly. 


-- 


The coming season she will. 
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The Return of 


RICCARDO MARTIN 


America’s leading Operatic Tenor acclaimed by critics 
in the Festival Opera Seasons in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. A few characteristic phrases from these 
criticisms : 





- 





- Photo © Mishkin 66 e 93 
Riccardo Martin Aida 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph: Tones rang out with vibrant vigor . . . clarion tones with stirring effect . . . acting forceful and 
intelligent. . . . CARUSO NEVER-SANG BETTER THAN DID MARTIN LAST EVENING. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: Sang Rhadames with admirable freedom and lustrous clarity of tone . . ._ really beautiful vocalism. 


Philadelphia Record: Forceful personality and virile singing. 
Philadelphia Bulletin: Character was presented with the real dignity of a warrior. 


Pittsburgh Sun: Brilliance and virility of his voice. . . . Nile Scene has probably never been more admirably sung here in a decade. 
Shared in ten recalls. 
Pittsburgh Post: Big, rich voice . . . half score or so of recalls . . . extraordinarily well sung. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch: Rich tenor voice, whether in solo or with the others, was heard at its best. 
Pittsburgh Gazette: Not only gifted with an exceptional voice, rich in volume and timbre, but his splendid physique adds greatly to his won- 


derful acting. . . . These assembled qualities are rare in tenors. But then tenors like Martin are rare. 
‘é 29 
Carmen 
Philadelphia Record: Sang with romantic ardor . . . made a most favorable impression by the vigor of his interpretations. 
Philadelphia Telegraph: In glorious voice . . . poured out his golden tones with prodigality that amazed his auditors . . : his 
entire performance was artistically complete . . . vocal powers increasing in brilliancy . . . best exponent of the réle on 


the operatic stage today. 

Philadelphia Ledger: Lyric honors of the occasion went to Riccardo Martin for really sterling art in many passages. 

Philadelphia Press: Sang all the music with grace, variety and, where required, passion. . . . Flower song the lyric gem of the perform- 
ance. 

Philadelphia Inquirer: His Don Jose may be recorded as one of the best now presented on the operatic stage. 

Philadelphia North American: Again scored noticeably. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch: Voice seems to grow richer with the years. . . . Knows the value of acting as well as singing his part. 
Pittsburgh Leader: Riccardo Martin could tour the world and sing his way into the hearts of all true lovers of music . . ._ his last act 
was incomparable. . . . voice of great beauty, flexibility and deep dramatic possibilities . . . solo drew a storm of applause. 
Pittsburgh Gazette: His fine personality backs a tenor of great strength and flexibility and excellent dramatic skill . . . acting forceful 
and effective. 
Pittsburgh Post: Flower song won the insistent applause of the house. - ghia yr ee ia ex cS - 
‘‘Butterfly’’ 





Philadelphia Evening Telegraph:— 


The Pinkerton of Riccardo Martin is an operatic and artistic classic. He is recognized both in this country and Europe as the ideal pro- 
tagonist of this rdle. He has sung it many times in this city, but never better than he did last evening. His voice was in perfect con- 
dition and the applause which his splendid work elicited was a tribute to this magnificent American artist. His many repeti- 
tions of the rdle have resulted in a perfect blending of the vocal and histrionic elements, with the result that he seems literally to 
live the part. As usual, he was a splendid figure on the stage, and in his naval uniform an ideal American officer in appearance. 
Why the Metropolitan management did not permit him to sing in this city last season and insisted on foisting on the public some 
of the fifth-rate foreign “fakers” camouflaged as tenors and whose “vocal villainies” positively made one’s blood curdle is a 
mystery that will probably never be revealed until Judgment Day. . : ’ 

At this time, when Italy is loudly calling for American men and treasure to save it from Hunnish devastation, it is gross ingratitude for 
any subject of the house of Savoy to treat with contempt a free-born American artist whose career has been free of intrigue. (New 
York papers please copy. ) 











Philadelphia Inquirer: In fine voice. . . In big duet his clear and sonorous voice was very effective. 
Philadelphia Ledger: Has virtually made the part of Pinkerton his own. 


Philadelphia Bulletin: Tones are resonant as ever. . . . They were softened with good effect in the beautiful love duet. 

Philadelphia Record: Perfectly at home in every detail of the lyric drama . . . ringing clarity of his tones. . . . Gave the char- 
acter virility and forcefulness. 

Philadelphia North American: An unusual beauty of tone was manifest in all his important arias foe aS performance of unusual beauty 


and power. ; i 
Philadelphia Press: Sang the réle with inspiriting vigor and gave a carefully 
considered and striking performance as usual. 





‘‘Pagliacci’’ 


Pittsburgh Press: After his big solo he was recalled half a dozen times. 

Pittsburgh Gazette: Again distinguished himself. 

Pittsburgh Leader: An artist par excellence. To say that his voice is superb 
is to put it mildly. 

Pittsburgh Dispatch: Seldom has an artist been acclaimed as was Mr. Mar- 
tin last night. . . . Big audience cheered as well as clapped. 

Pittsburgh Post: Won a demonstration that persisted until he had answered 
fully half a score of curtain calls. . 

Philadelphia Press: A strikingly effective Canio in every side of his art. 

Philadelphia Record: Sang with splendor and acted the part irreproachably. 























Address:—HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


Photo by Matzene 


Dover St. Studios 
Riccardo Martin as ‘‘Canio’ New York Riccardo Martin as ‘‘Pinkerton” 
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North Dakota Community Orchestra Is Educational Force 























The Philharmonic Society of Grand Forks, N. D., Described as a ‘Community Amateur Orchestra Assisted by Professionals.” 


RAND FORKS, N. D., July 7.— 

Those musicians in the East who re- 
gard the West as utterly benighted 
should hear occasionally about the good 
work being done in the Middle and Far 
West along orchestral and chamber mu- 
sic lines. The latest organization to at- 
tract attention of many prominent musi- 


cians is the Philharmonic Society of 
Grand Forks, N. D., whose destiny is 
directed by William Wellington Norton 
of the State University music faculty. 
Mr. Norton has obtained some excel- 
lent and far-reaching results with his 


band of musicians, many of them still 
students. It is termed on its programs 
“a community amateur orchestra assist- 
ed by professionals” and numbers*forty- 
two members. This includes a proper 
balance of strings, two flutes, one oboe, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four trum- 
pets and four horns, three trombones and 
tuba beside the percussion instruments, 
tympani and traps, and also a harp when 
occasion demands. 

A recent program. shows the Tchai- 
kovsky “Marche Slav,” the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, a Delibes ballet, and over- 
ture, the Bach Air on the G String and 
a piece by César Cui. Some of the pro- 
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AMERICAS OWN INCOMPARABLE COLORATURA SOPRANO 


“A NAME EASY TO REMEMBER 
A VOICE HARD TO FORGET” 


Gxccusrve binecrion of CATHARINE A. BANMAN S5Ues7 39m 57. New You -cry, 


MAKES COLUMBIA RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 
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gram plans offered this season have been 
educational concerts such as “‘illustrat- 
ing the string and brass choirs,” “illus- 
trating the woodwinds and percussion,” 





William Wellington Norton Is the Conductor. 


“polyphony and the folk-song idea in or- 
chestral music” and one _ illustrating 
“motive.” Such an organization will be- 
come an educational force. 
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SEATTLE’S FOURTH 
MARKED BY SPIRITED 
COMMUNITY ‘SINGS’ 


City Bands Supply Music in Parks and 
at Launching of Ships—Cofnish 
Orchestra in Concert ° 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 6.—Seattle 
musicians had a busy day July 4, when 
community singing was heard to advan- 
tage for the first time here in the parks. 
The program started in the morning 
with a parade headed by the Fourteenth 
Infantry Band from Fort Lawton, and 


ended at night with a grand march and 
military dance, the music being. fur- 
nished by the Forty-fourth .dffantry 
Band from Camp Lewis, the Fourteenth 
Infantry Band, Elks’ Band, Police 
Band, Naval Band, Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation Band and Eagles’ Band. 

At the launchings of the six big ships 
which were sent down the ways, music 
was furnished by various bands, and at 
the five centers where the “Pageant of 
Democracy” was staged, bands also 
played, accompanying the community 
singing. Mrs. Lorene W. Wilson had 
charge of the pageant and Frances 
Dickey,.a member of the faculty of the 
Fine Arts College, University of Wash- 
ington, had charge of the singing. From 
250 to 500 singers were in the different 
community choruses and these were 
joined by the audience in singing the 
patriotic songs. 

The soloists and conductors at the dif- 
ferent parks were as follows: At Alki 
Point, Adam Jardine was conductor, 
Hildur Lindgren, soloist; Volunteer 
Park, Claude Madden, conductor; Evelyn 
Dale, soloist; Ballard Playfield, David F. 
Davies, conductor; Leeta Manning, solo- 
ist; Mount Baker Park, J. D. Tre- 
hame, conductor; Myro Morgan and 
John Williams, soloists; Woodland Park, 
Ferdinand Dunkley, conductor; Samuel 
Hilt and Mrs. Stump, soloists. 

The Cornish Symphony Orchestra, 
which made its initial appearance June 
21. under the direction of George Kirch- 
ner, has been organized for the purpose 
of instructing its members in conduct- 
ing. Each member, besides playing solos, 
will from time to time lead the orches- 
tra. The soloists at this first concert 
were Katherine Hamilton, Arthur Kloth 
and Fidelia Burgess. 

The new organized Apollo Club has 
elected the following officers: President, 
Dr. Carl Hoffman; treasurer, J. S. Rich- 
ards; secretary, R. C. Lytle; librarian, 
J. S. Williams; director, Adam Jardine. 

At the celebration of the fifth anni- 
versary of the Sunset Club and the un- 
veiling of a bronze tablet containing 
the names of sixty-two men, husbands 
and sons of the members, now serving 
in the United States army, a musical 
program of unusual interest was given 
by W. R. Hedley, violin; George Kirch- 
ner, ’cello; Mrs. Bruce Morgan, soprano; 
Mrs. Frederick Bentley, Edna Mc- 
Donagh and Anna Grant Dall, pianists. 


A. M. G. 





Belgian Artist Relies. ‘Crigieadiis (Ky.) 
Audience 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., quly 8.—One of the 
most charming recitals of the season 


was given June 29 at Macauley’s Thea- 
ter by Mlle. Jean, Belgian Court musi- 
cian. Besides being a ’cellist, Mlle. Jean 
plays also the Italian harp, and is in 
addition a coloratura soprano of indis- 
putable artistry. The place of her ac- 
companist was taken by Mrs. J. E. Whit- 
ney, a local artist, who added decidedly 
to the evening’s pleasure. Mile. Jean 
gave a short talk upon Belgium, telling 
of the purpose of her concert tour. The 
concert was given under the auspices of 
a number of prominent Louisville 
women and a large audience showed its 
approval. mm. FE. 





NEW SUCCESS AT 
CHAUTAUQUA FOR 
ROSALIE MILLER 

















Rosalie Miller, Whose Singing Is Winning 
Many Admirers at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 6.—Rosalie 
Miller, the gifted young soprano, has 
been scoring repeated successes here in 
Chautauqua. Her inspired singing of 
the “Marseillaise” at her initial appear- 
ance on July 4, aroused ‘the vast audience 
to a demonstration of enthusiasm. Sub- 
sequently, in her own recital, on July 5, 
in the large amphitheater with a capac- 
ity for more than five thousand people, 
the young artist scored another distinct 
success by virtue of her rich, warm so- 
prano and her intelligent interpretations. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the 
young singer’s concert had offered an un- 
usual musical treat. 


Record Class for Rediten Alchin in 
Southern California 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 12.—Carolyn 
Alchin reports that ‘she is having this 
summer the largest and best classes in 
harmony that she has ever had at the 
University of Southern California. The 
attendance includes many representative 
musicians of this city, who express 
themselves as fascinated with the study 
of harmony. The class spirit is ideal. 
The oft-mentioned “European atmos- 
phere” could not be more inspiring. 
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A Master Pianist on Music §S tudy 


Leopold Godowsky Discusses the Instruction of Children— 
Importance of a Fine Piano—How a Good Teacher 
Works—Co-operation from Parents 














[Editor’s Note—This is the second of 
a series of three articles by this famous 
master, written originally for a western 
newspaper and revised and edited for 
“Musical America.’’] 


IVEN the pupil and the teacher, the 
next problem is the choice of a 
piano. Here many parents make a 
grievous mistake. They say: “We will 
let Jane and Willie practice on this old 
piano that their mother used when she 
was a girl and then when they have 
learned to play we will get a better one.” 
Or they say: “We will buy a second- 
hand piano until Jane and Willie have 
learned to play and are older. And then 
when they can take care of it we will buy 
a new one.” 

Now, any piano is better than none, 
and old pianos and second-hand pianos 
have their places, but their place is not 
under a beginner’s fingers. Maybe it is 
economical for children to learn to ride 
a bicycle on a second-hand bicycle, but it 
is not economical to teach a child to play 
the piano on a worn-out instrument. 
Children will not injure the best piano, 
if it is properly cared for, and they can- 
not learn best on any other. 

The first thing that must be cultivated 
in a child is its ear, its sense of tone. 
It must drink in to the full the beauties 
of tone and must learn to distinguish 
one from another. It must know and 
feel the difference in the smallest grada- 
tions of tone. It should develop a sense 
of absolute and relative pitch. 

To train a child on a piano the tone 
of which has become dull and dead, and 
which is always sliding out of tune is a 
serious error. To train the child’s ear 
and sense of beauty a piano of excellent 
tone should be obtained, and it should be 


kept always absolutely in tune. This 
means tuning probably every’ three 
months. That is not extravagance. It 


is as good an investment as the piano it- 
self, for it will double the life of your 
instrument. 

Now that we have settled the question 
of piano and teacher, the next thing is 
how shall the teacher teach and how can 
the interested parent help the teacher? 
The good teacher will show his pupil 
first that melody is beautiful; second, 
that it is expressive, and third, how to 
create it. The good teacher will make 
the pupil hear the waves and the toss- 
ing trees, the voices and moods of man- 
kind, in the music of the piano. He will 
make the pupil understand how all music 


expresses these external things, or man’s 
feelings in response to the stimuli of 





mood so that others may thus be made 
to understand what the teacher has 
caused the child to feel in the composi- 
tion. These things all go hand in hand. 
And the parent can help the teacher by 
leading the child through parental in- 
terest to love, understand and wish to 
reproduce these things. This is what 
the parent should do instead of merely 
driving the child by threat or switch to 
so many minutes of “practice” each day. 
Practice without concentration and 
understanding is largely wasted. Let 
the parent sympathetically and wisely 
help the child to love music. Then the 


Leopold Godowsky, the Celebrated Pianist 


these external things and to his fellow- 
men. That is the business of music. 
The good teacher will enlist the in- 
terest of the pupil in the lives and. works 
of great musicians. Little stories and 
lectures will accomplish this. And hav- 
ing taught the pupil how to catch the 
mood the music was meant to ex- 
press, the teacher will train the child 
technically in the ways of producing this 


child will understand, will concentrate 
and will practice without so much of the 
old fashioned “driving” method. 





CANTON, O.—Announcement was made 
recently of the engagement of Gladys 
Christine Miller, organist of St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church, to Frank B. Melchoir 
of Canton. 


REGNEAS PUPILS AID W.S.S. 





Concert Given in Raymond, Me., Under 
New York Teacher’s Direction 


RAYMOND, ME., July 15.—A stirring 
patriotic program was given on Tuesday 
evening, July 9, under the direction of 
Joseph Regneas at Forhan Hall. The 
soloists were Mary Potter, contralto, who 
sang Sanderson’s “God Be with Our 
Boys To-night” and Earle’s “Lafay- 
ette”; Mme. Sara Anderson, who gave 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come’; 
Louise MacMahan, who sang Speaks’s 
“When the Boys Come Home” and Em- 
mett’s “Dixie,” and Joan Marse, who 
sang Novello’s “Laddie in Khaki” and 
Wells’s “Joan of Arc.” All the singers 
are members of the “Regneas Circle,” 
the name given by the inhabitants of 
Raymond to those who are studying 
with this well-known New York teacher. 

The ensemble numbers, which included 
Novello’s “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” Baetz’s “Sons of America,” 
French’s “Liberty Anthem” and Keely’s 
“We'll Never Let Our Flag Fall,” were 
splendidly given under the direction of 
Blanche Barbot, who also acted as ac- 
companist. The hall was filled and the 
audience was aroused by the- patriotic 
appeal of the music. A large number 
of War Savings Stamps were purchased 
at this concert. 





FINE CONCERT ON THE MALL 





MacDowell Orchestra Appears in Mayor 
Hylan’s People’s Series 


In the Mayor Hylan People’s Concert 
Series, the MacDowell Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ira Jacobs, conductor, was heard 
on the Mall in Central Park on Wednes- 
day evening, July 10. The orchestra 
played under Mr. Jacobs’s direction Mo- 
zart’s “Don Juan” Overture, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, Rubinstein’s Ballet 
Music from “Feramors,” Sibelius’s “Fin- 
landia” and compositions by Brahms 
and Bizet, closing with the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever,” by Lieut. John Philip 
Sousa. Max Jacobs, the New York con- 
ductor and violinist, who is now in the 
service at Pelham Naval Station, ap- 
peared with his violin, offering as a solo 
the “Meditation” from “Thais,” in which 
he was heartily applauded. 

Owing to the musical union’s prohib- 
iting a dozen members of the orchestra 
taking part, the orchestra was not at 
its full strength and was, therefore, un- 
able to play with its accustomed power. 
Under the circumstances, however, it did 
creditably, winning applause for itself 
and its conductor. 





Vacation for Lotta Madden Follows 
Season of Début and Concerts 


Lotta Madden is now enjoying a short 
vacation with her family and friends. 
Her successful début of last season, with 
the successful engagements which she. 
filled following it, entitle her to the 
needed recreation before next season’s 
activities. 





PENNSYLVANIA'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


ALLENTOWN 
WARREN F. ACKER 
(Associate: American Guild of Organists) 
PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, HARMONY 


ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 


NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 44 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ART OF SINGING 
aupiins Velo Fincoment—inter retation 
entown, Pa. ew York Cit 
1504 Walnut St. ®4i0s g4 West 40th St. 

















MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 


TBACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
(Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown School of Music) 
Residence Studio: 46 N. Jefferson St. 


BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 108 South 13th St. 


EDWIN S. STETZEL 


Leschetizky Pri te me 

e nciples—Progressive Serie 
Studio: Eckert Bldg. : 
Prospectus upen request. 


SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: SALEM REF’D CHURGH— 
ACCOLPANIST 
Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 
Studio: 1444 Walnut St. 
(Phone: 5540 Consolidated) 











IRENE S. WALBERT 
PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 


(Progressive Series) 
Studio: 24 N. West St. 





HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ; 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools. 
Reading, Pa. 





READING 





MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 
Studios: 259 ak Ghee St., Reading 
1813 Whitehall St., Harrisburg : 


HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
32 South 8th Street 


GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Manager: Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele- 
brated Artists 
Studio: 226 South Sth St. 














WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. © of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria Univ.) 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 
(Preparation for All Musical Examinations) 
Reading, Pa. 


GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals —Instruction 
‘‘Progressive Series’’ 

110 South Gth St. 


- HENRY MILLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
(Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 
Studio: 319 South 4th Street 














MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Studio: 317 North Gth Street 





OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—E nsemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South Gth Street 


SCRANTON 
HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TBACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 


HARPISTB 
Concerts—Recitals 
1214 Quincy Ave. 




















SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


KLAVIEN VANDERVEKEN—VIOLIN 
CARMEN VANDERVEKEN—PIANO—THEORY 
2210 Washington Ave. 





BETHLEHEM 
PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 
Concert—Recital—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recita) 
Art of Singing 
Studio: 501 East Market St. 


T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—lInstruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER | 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
- ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 
JOHN H. SHEPHERD 


ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
324 W. S4th St., New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TBACH PR—ACOOMPANIST 
Studio: 203 South Main St, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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DAVID HOCHSTEIN 
SERVING IN FRANCE 
PLAYS FOR PEASANTS 











David Hochstein, American Violinist, Now 
‘“‘Somewhere in France”’ 


David Hochstein, the brilliant young 
American violinist, who is serving his 
country in France, is among the soldiers 
who have welcomed the opportunity 
afforded them of becoming members of 
some household where they are made 
comfortable and happy, and where the 
surroundings are most agreeable. Con- 
trary to the general supposition, a man 
does not always lose all sight of fam- 
ily life and become a member of a com- 
munity composed exclusively of the 
sterner sex when he becomes a soldier. 
‘True, the family may not be his own— 
but it is family life just the same. 

Mr. Hochstein is quartered at a hum- 
ble cottage, with an old French peasant 
woman, whose two sons are at the front, 
and who is taking care of two grand- 
children whose father gave his life for 
his country. But she is a noble example 
of the spirit that prevails in war-stricken 
I'rance to-day. hough sorrowing, she 
has not become embittered, and does all 
she can for the young American who 
makes his home with her. That she is 
more than amply repaid for her kind- 
ness is a foregone conclusion, as Hoch- 
stein received special permission from 
the Government officials here to take his 
violin along with him. 

The violinist is filling the réle of “ad- 
vance man” for his regiment, being com- 
missioned to arrange for the billeting of 
the soldiers before their arrival. Though 
not yet at the front, they are within 
sound of the cannon, and it will not be 
long before the 306th Infantry, of which 
he is a member, will see active service. 

Immediately upon their arrival in 
I‘rance the American officers were given 
‘a large banquet by the English, French 
and Belgian officers, and Mr. Hochstein 
was asked to play. His playing evoked 
great enthusiasm. 





Blanche Goode at Cantonments 


Blanche Goode, pianist, who has been 
heard at many Red Cross and camp en- 
tertainments during the season, con- 





tinues to give much of her time to this 
patriotic work. Among her recent ap- 
pearances where she was accorded praise 
were those at Camp Hamilton, July 9; 
Governor’s Island, July 10; Fort Wood, 
Redloe’s Island, July 15. She will play 
for the men at Camp Merritt, July 30. 





TOURS FOR WOLFSOHN ARTISTS 





Mme. Homer, Mme. Mér6, Mr. Scott and 
Other Artists Booked for Next Season 


Henri Scott, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and now under 
the management of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, will open his season with a 
tour on the Pacific Coast to begin in 
Billings, Mont., on Nov. 1. He will spend 
the balance of the month touring the 
Northwest and California, where he is 
booked for several engagements, includ- 
ing an appearance in San Francisco. 
Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, are to make a Pacific 
Coast tour, opening in Portland, Ore., 
on Oct. 14. 

Emilio de Gogorza has been booked 
by the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau for 
two concerts with the New York Sym- 
phony Society in New York City and 
a concert with the same organization in 
Rochester, N. Y. Mme. Homer will 
spend the first two months of the sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, remaining until the middle of 
January. Prior to and after the close 
of her Metropolitan engagements she 
will sing a number of concerts. Olive 
Kline has been engaged by the New 
York Oratorio Society for its annual 
performance of the “Messiah” at Christ- 
mas. Mrs. Merle Alcock is to sing in 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” when it 
is performed for the third consecutive 
year by the New York Oratorio Society 
next April. 





CARL PUPILS’ SUCCESS 





Graduates of Guilmant School in Impor- 
tant Organ Positions 


William C. Carl is located in the 
mountains for the summer and actively 
engaged in preparing for next season, 
which promises to be a busy one in many 
ways. Dr. Carl is always interested in 
placing his students, of whom a large 
number are now playing in metropolitan 
churches and a still greater number dis- 
tributed throughout the country, where 
they hold important positions. 

Lillian E. Fowler of the class of ’18 
has just been appointed organist and 
director of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Jersey City. Grace M. Lissen- 
den, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Plattsburg, N. Y.; Frank B. Rickard, at 
the Chapel of the Church of the Incar- 
nation, New York City, and Mary 
Adelyn Vroom, has concluded an engage- 
ment at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Forty-fourth Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, where she substi- 
tuted for several weeks this spring. 

A large number of church commit- 
tees are in communication with Dr. 
Carl, where organists are being sought 
for at the present time. 





Because of War, Caruso Refuses Silver 
Jubilee Tributes 


According to the announcement of the 
committee formed to make arrangements 
for celebrating Enrico Caruso’s silver 
jubilee, the famous tenor has expressed 
with regret his refusal to accept any 
gifts from the public during the war. It 
had been projected to present Mr. 
Caruso with a silver cup and a silver- 
mounted album, but his feeling in the 
matter is against that type of celebra- 
tion under present conditions. 





Florence Otis’s New York Recital Début 
Scheduled for November 


It is announced by Foster & David 
that the first New York recital of Flor- 
ence Otis, coloratura soprano, will be 
given at A€olian Hall during the first 
week in November. 





FAY FOSTER SONG “ TAKES ”’ 


Americans Come!” Finds Favor 


with Singers 


“The 


Owing to the success of Fay Foster 
as a composer of many .xcellent songs 
used by prominent singers, it was ex- 
pected that her new patriotic song, “The 
Americans Come!” received from the 
press but little more than four weeks 
ago, would be shown more attention than 
has been bestowed on most of the war 
songs published these days. The demand 
for it has, however, gone far beyond all 
expectations, it is announced. There are 
already editions of “The Americans 
Come!” in solo form in three keys, to 
all of which orchestral and military band 
parts are available, but. it is announced, 
the publishers have found it necessary, 
in order to meet the demand coming 
from choruses, to request from the com- 
poser part-song arrangements for male, 
female and mixed voices. 

A French text has been supplied by 


Yvonne de Tréville and a translation of 
Elizabeth Wilbur’s lines in Italian has 
been made by Signor Marcucci. These 
will appear in the next edition of the 
song, which is now printing. Lucien 
Muratore, the famous French tenor, has 
made his own French version of the 
poem, which he will use when he sings 
“The Americans Come!” in France and 
Italy this summer. 


Using Miss Foster’s music as an ac- 
companiment to a recitation of the verses 
proves highly effective and in this form 
“The Americans Come!” will also soon 
make its appearance in print, also an 
arrangement for school choruses for uni- 
son singing. Phonograph records of the 
song have been made by Vernon Stiles 
for the Columbia Graphophone, Arthur 
Middleton, for the Edison, and Paul Alt- 
house for the Pathé. 





STEUBENVILLE, OHIO.—The Metropoli- 
tan Trio of Chicago gave a recital re- 
cently at the Hamline Methodist Church. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


is singing 


FREEDOM FOR 


by Lieut. 





ALL FOREVER 


B. C. Hilliam 


Hear his masterly interpretation of it 
on Victor Record No. 45151 


For breadth, nobility and majestic simplicity, it is unusual among war-time songs—a 


veritable inspiration. 
concert and home. 


Now being sung by artists of national repute in camp, church, 
A song of universal appeal for every occasion. 


STANLEY HAWHINS aptly characterized it as 


‘‘THE AMERICAN MARSEILLAISE”’ 


Send for artist's copy. 


Published in the following keys: Eb-F-C-Bb 


M. WITMARK & SONS, WITMARK BLDG. 
New York 
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JOHN POWELL 


“John Powell’s interpretation stands the test of comparison with that of the Greatest Pianists of an earlier 


New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC., AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


eneration. 
vening Post 
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SAN FRANCISCANS IN HUGE CIVIC “SING” 


10,000 in Community Chorus — 
Local Forces Join—New String 
Quartet Formed 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 7.—The 
past week has demonstrated that San 
Francisco is in no way behind Eastern 
cities in its interest in community sing- 
ing. Beginning Sunday, June 30, a cho- 
rus of 10,000 sang at Golden Gate Park 
with Homer Henley and Cassasa’s Band 
leading. In the churches of the city spe- 
cial music ushered in the “Independence 
week,” while the theaters presented pa- 
triotic music whenever possible, song 
leaders appearing each evening. 

On July 4 a combined civil and mili- 
tary community “sing” was held in the 
Civic Auditorium. Among the organ- 
izations taking part were the San Fran- 
cisco Choral Society, the Bohemian Club, 
the Olympic Club, choruses from the 
Girls’ Recreation League, the Elks’ 
Lodge, Union Iron Works, Emporium, 
public, parochial and private schools, 
besides a chorus of Serbians, Czechs, 
Slovaks and Japanese. 

While the audience which filled the 
huge building was being seated by Boy 
Scouts and Nationals, the orchestra, led 
by Philip A. Sapiro, played a short pro- 
gram. The program closed with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” sung by Lydia 
Sturdevant and the audience. The War 
Camp Community Service is doing every- 
thing possible to interest the people of 


San Francisco and and _ is 
achieving great results. 

A new chamber music trio has been 
organized. The musicians are Vladimir 
Shavitch, pianist; Artur Argiewitz, vio- 
linist, and Stanislaus Bem, ‘cellist. 
Selby C. Oppenheimer has taken the 
management of the ensemble. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley, the composer. 
has arrived in San Francisco and will 
deliver a course of lectures at the sum- 
mer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Kelley is not a stranger, as 
thirty years ago he held a position as 
organist in one of the Oakland churches 
and was for several years music critic 
on the Examiner. A special course in 
singing at the university will be directed 
by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli and a com- 
munity singing course will be conducted 
by Milford Witts, organist and conduc- 
tor of community music at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Nelly Laura Walker was the singer 
at the municipal organ concert, July 
30. Three Zuni Indian songs by Carlos 
Troyer were given in costume. She was 
recalled several times. At this week’s 
ceancert Mary Alverta Morse also cre- 
ated a lasting impression. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. E. E. Young: The 
organ numbers by Mr. Lemare were, as 
usual, inspirational. 

Gordon Wilson, boy soprano; Ralph 
Lane, violinist, and Beatrice Lucretia 
Sherwood, pianist, gave an interesting 
recital at the Greek Theater at Berkeley 
on Sunday afternoon before 8000 per- 
sons. @ E. M. B. 


vicinity 
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NO ORIGINAL TUNES LEFT? 





Writer Suggests. That the Stock of 
Melodies Has Been Exhausted 


“It is indeed possible that there are 
no really original tunes left,” remarks 
Elsa Fellows White in the Musical Ob- 
server. “I venture the assertion that 
there is no pleasing melody within the 
compass, say, of two octaves, that has 
not been used, or suggested by some of 
the early composers. From Peri to 
Puccini is a far cry. In the course of 
three prolific centuries it would seem 
that the Italians alone have utilized 
practically all available melodious 
themes. It would be interesting to prove 
just how many satisfactory combinations 
of notes exist within a given compass. 
The stock of common tunes has long 
since been exhausted. It is surprising 
to note how few essential differences 
there are between many of our well- 
known popular airs. Condensed or boiled 
down, they often amount to one and the 


same thing. Tf the limitations of inven- 
tion in simple melody could be clearly 
defined, what interesting developments 
might ensue; among other results, free- 
dom of choice for the composer, and free- 
dom from anxiety for the listener.” 





Musicale at John H. Flagler’s Home in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


GREENWICH, CONN., July 12.—At the 
sixth of a series of musicales at the 
home of John H. Flagler, Mrs. Flagler, 
who is contralto soloist of the Church 
of the Ascension in New York, sang a 
group of songs, with Eleanor McLellan 
of New York at the piano. Carolyn 
Beebe of New York gave the piano part 
of the program. William Kincaid, flaut- 
ist, has been called to service and could 
not appear. 





Second Volume of Bonnet Series 


The second volume of Joseph Bonnet’s 
Historical Organ Recital series has just 
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been issued. It is devoted to the works 
of Johann Sebastian Bach played by 
Mr. Bonnet last season. The volume 
will be reviewed in a future issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA. 





A “MUSICAL HAMMER” 





Invented by Virginian for U. S. Marine 
Band—Imitates Riveter 


At a special request from the United 
States Shipping Board, Louis Paulero 
of Petersburg, Va., has invented an elec- 
tric hammer for the United States Ma- 
rine Band that imitates the noise made 
by the driving of rivets into ships and 
boilers. Although this invention was 
originally made for the reproduction of 
sounds in a shipbuilding plant, it can 
also be used to imitate the “pit-a-pat” of 
a machine gun. This new “riveter” will 
now be put in use by all bands, when 
playing a march that was expressly com- 
posed for our army of shipbuilders. 

The instrument is mounted on a 
square steel plate, supported on springs 
over a wooden base. The drummer can 
operate the hammer by pressing a but- 
ton either with one of his hands or feet 
in order to turn on an alternating cur- 
rent. The adjustment of a switch en- 
ables the device to be tuned so as to 
produce a tone that is high and shrill 
or one that is low and dull. The new 
instrument was an ear-splitting success 
in Sousa’s march, “The Volunteers,” 
when it was first played in a concert 
given for the employees of the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 





OPEN PORTLAND (ORE.) SERIES 





First Municipal Concert Given—Throng 
Hears New String Quartet 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 8.—The first 
municipal park concert of the season was 
given at Washington Park last Sunday 
afternoon before a large audience. There 
is no doubt of a successtul season ahead. 
Percy A. Campbell is the conductor and 
the soloist was Jane Burns Albert, a 
charming local soprano. 

The Schubert String Quartet gave the 
first of a series of weekly concerts at the 
Central Library Sunday evening before 
a large audience. The program con- 
sisted of the Quartet in E Flat, Op. 125, 
Schubert; “Watch of the Guardian An- 
gel,” Pierné; “Pizzicato Gavotte,” Lat- 
inn; Andante, Tchaikovsky. 

An interesting concert was given re- 
cently at the Lincoln High School Audi- 
torium, under the direction of Marie 
A. S. Soule. A. B. 





Army Musician Gets Thirty-Year Sen- 
tence for Disloyalty 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., July 13.—Band 
Sergeant Oscar Biermann, convicted at 
Camp Travis of disloyalty, was sen- 
tenced to-day to life imprisonment. The 
reviewing officer reduced the term to 
thirty years, it was announced at the 
camp. Biermann was a band sergeant 
for more than twenty years and was 
well known in the army. It was proved 
that he had once refused to play “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at a concert and 
had played a German air, “Kaiser Fred- 
erick,” at Fort Sam Houston. 





Geraldine Morgan Leaves Estate to 
Husband 


The will of Mrs. Geraldine Morgan 
Roeder, known professionally in the mu- 
sical world as Geraldine Morgan, pro- 
bated on July 10, gives the bulk of her 
estate to her husband, Benjamin F. 
Roeder, who is general manager for 
David Belasco. To the violinist’s mother, 
Mrs. Virginia W. Morgan, of Glendale, 





Berkshire County, Mass., is left a life in 
terest in the real estate, after which th: 
property is to be sold and the proceeds 
revert to the residuary estate. To a 
brother, Paul Morgan, is bequeathed a 
Stradivarius violin. The will, of which 
Mr. Roeder is also named executor, was 
drawn up in 1903. 





Mark Andrews Leading Troops in Song 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., July 14.—Mark 
Andrews, the organist and composer, is 
spending the summer months as a song 
leader at Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J. 

mace. OU. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Campanini’s New Tenor a Favorite with Roman Public—lItalian Conductor Suggested for Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Directs Premiére of New Opera in Rome While Wife Creates Title Réle 
—Further Success for American Tenor in the Eternal City—Ernest Newman Roused by 
Injustice Done to Maud Allan to Protest Against Moralists’ Interfering in Matters of Art— 
Italy Has a New Musical Wonder-Child— Bonci Sings in ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’—Opera as Usual in 














EPORTS from the Eternal City indi- 
R cate that Alessandro Dolci, the new 
Italian tenor engaged by Director Cam- 
panini for the Chicago Opera Company, 
is a special favorite with the Roman pub- 
lic. During the season at the Costanzi, 
now closed, he distinguished himself in 
“La Gioconda,” “Andrea Chenier” and 
a revival of Rossini’s “Moses,” and more 
recently he scored ancther gratifying 
suecess as tenor soloist in a perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Hymn of the Nations,” 
directed by Bernardino Molinari. 

In the columns of the Italian musical 
newspapers superlatives have been run- 


ing riot for months past over the singing 
of this young tenor. That could be said 
about almost every singer on the Italian 
stage, of course, but by reading between 
the superlatives one gets the impression 
that here is a singer of substantial gifts 
and enheartening promise for the future. 
His voice is said to be robust in char- 
acter, and at the same time of marked 
purity and velvetiness. 
aK a * 


Serafin Conducts New Opera in Rome 


Rome’s sculptor-composer 1S_ wise 
enough in his day and generation to 
have a second opera far enough under 
way to be announced at the moment of 
a brief flash of triumph incidental to the 
premiére of his first opera under the 
most auspicious social conditions. Pietro 
Canonica’s “The Bride of Corinth” was 
the central feature of a Red Cross con- 
cert given at the Teatro Argentina in 
Rome by way of celebrating Italy’s third 
anniversary of Italy’s entrance into the 
Great War. The fact that the composer 
is now at work on a music drama based 
on Shakespeare’s a aapeet was noted 
i is place last week. 
tie due allowance for the amiable, 
festive spirit of the occasion, it would 
appear that “The Bride of Corinth 
made a good impression. The librettist, 
Carlo Bernardi, had recourse to Goethe 
sources for the substance of his tale, 
which presents the conflict between love 
and the duties of filial affection, or, as 
it is expressed differently and even more 
radically, ong the pagan faith and 

hristian religion. 
ag features of the performance 
stand out significantly. For it was Tul- 
lio Serafin, reported the other day as 
under discussion for the vacant post at 
the head of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, who presided au the conductor's 
desk, and it was Edoardo Di Giovanni, 
the American tenor, who created the 

ing tenor role. 
—— the name part of the new opera, 
that réle fell to Elena Rakowzka, and 
should Serafin come to America in the 
autumn it will be of interest to the 
friends of the Boston band to know that 
the conductor has a singer-wife. Mme. 
Rakowzka, a soprano of wide experience 
on the Italian lyric stage, is Mme. Sera- 
fin in private life. 
* * * 
American Tenor in Rome Concert 


Besides his appearance in “The Bride 
of Corinth,” following a regular en- 
gagement at the Costanzi under Emma 
Carelli’s direction, Di Giovanni, or Ed- 
ward Johnson as he is known to us, ap- 
peared at a recent concert held in the 
gardens of the British Ambassador in 
Rome. His program numbers were arias 
from “Andrea Chenier” and “Manon. 

The American tenor will probably de- 
vote a large part of his summer vacation 
to studying the tenor réles of the three 
short operas by Puccini that are to have 
their premiéres at the Costanzi next win- 
ter. anageress Carelli was so favor- 
ably impressed by his singing in the 
spring that she promptly engaged him 
for the new Puccini réles. So much has 
been said of these three short operas ever 
since Puccini began work on them that 
they seem unduly belated. 

* x + 

The altogether disgraceful and dis- 
gusting Billing case, which forced Maud 
Allan, the American dancer, into un- 


wished-for limelight in sheer self-de- 
fense, has had one good result in any 
case—it has moved Ernest Newman to 
one of the strongest expressions of the 
right of the artist to take precedence 
over the mere novelist that has yet been 
published. 

Prompted by the realization that the 
case not only took a false orientation in 
the court, but has also gone equally 














“How then did the legend arise that 
the opera is fundamentally an immoral 
one? It arose mainly because a number 
of people got it into their heads that 
Wagner’s relations with the young King 
of Bavaria were immoral relations, and 
that ‘Parsifal’ must therefore necessarily 
be an embodiment of certain objection- 
able theories. Now not only would hu- 
manity as a whole never have dreamed 








Violet Hume, English Operatic Contralto, Who Lately Gave a Successful Recital in 
London 


wrong in its trial before the tribunals 
of the press and public, the brilliant 
English critic makes the point in The 
New Witness that the original, and what 
should have been the final, question was 
one for the artist rather than the moral- 
ist; “yet the artists as a whole have had 
no say in the matter, and the one artist 
who actually appeared in the case has 
had a grievous wrong done to her. No 
one seems to have thought of discover- 
ing the opinion of artists, as apart from 
moralists, upon ‘Salome’; and after all, 
on a question primarily of art, it is to 
the opinion of artists that most weight 
should be given; for where art is con- 
cerned, the moralists have been almost 
consistently in the wrong.” 

Then Mr. Newman cites “Parsifal” as 
an instance where moralists have been 
in the wrong. In every country, he ob- 
serves, there is a circle of fanatics that 
regards “Parsifal” as—to use plain lan- 
guage—a glorification of sodomy. The 
most fanatical apostle of this theory in 
England was the late John F. Runci- 
man, who never lost an opportunity of 
denouncing the opera as “an outrage on 
morals.” “During the last thirty years 
millions of human beings, among them 
some of the noblest and purest of hu- 
manity, have been moved by ‘Parsifal,’ 
in spite of its occasional defects, as the 
have never been moved by any other wah 
in any art. For the vast majority of us 
it breathes the purest spiritual aspira- 
tion that the human soul has ever found 
voice for. 


of reading unnatural vice into ‘Parsifal’ 
if it had not been told to look for it 
there, but even after we have had this 
theory of unnatural vice dinned into our 
ears for so many years, we others still 
cannot find any trace of it in the opera. 
The only conclusion we can come to, 
then, is that the vice of ‘Parsifal’ is 
visible only to eyes that are predisposed 
to see it there.” 

As for “Salome,” while the play itself 
is not worth wrangling about—“it is 
Wilde at his poorest, with a stone-cold 
fancy laboriously hammering out one 
merely literary piece of imagery after 
another, instead of pouring out the un- 
conscious white-hot metal of the imagi- 
nation upon the story and the charac- 
ter”—the case presents itself as a paral- 
lel to “Parsifal.” For “had Wilde not 
been convicted and sent to jail for prac- 
tising a nasty vice, it is pretty safe to 
say that no one would ever have thought 
of reading nastiness into ‘Salome,’ just 
as no one would have thought of reading 
nastiness into ‘Parsifal’ but for the fact 
that the friendship of Wagner and King 
Ludwig was the friendship of two men, 
and just as the fact that Wagner was 
in love with Frau Wesendonck at the 
time when he was writing ‘Tristan’ mis- 
leads many good people into calling that 
opera erotic—‘Tristan,’ the saddest of 
all musical love-poems, the thesis of 
which is that earthly love is nothing but 
illusion!” 

It has been the good fortune of music 
hitherto, as the distinguished English 


critic puts it, that, as its meaning can- 
not be expressed in words, a composer 
can say whatever he thinks and damn 
the consequences: had the Pathetic Sym- 
phony, for instance, been expressed in 
words, Tchaikovsky might have found 
himself one fine morning in Siberia. 
But presumably the day will come when 
some self-appointed moralist will see an 
immorality in a symphonic poem that no 
one else can see there, and he will ap- 
peal to the censors to prohibit the per- 
formance of it. The lead, indeed, has 
already been given by Tolstoi in his in- 
credibly foolish “Kreutzer Sonata.” That 
precious worthy found one piece of mu- 
sic “so passionate that it almost reached 
the point of pornography.” Your ex- 
hausted debauchee is, of course, an 
authority on pornography. It only needs 
some enthusiast to follow up Tolstoi’s 
lead for the composer of a piece of purely 
instrumental music to be some day 
dragged through the courts and be- 
smirched as Miss Allan has been. 

Artists should ask themselves betimes, 
Mr. Newman maintains, whether, the 
heresy hunt having died out in religion, 
it should be allowed to be revived in 
art—“whether they will tolerate their 
Jart being pronounced malodorous simply 
because it smells evil to some poor fool 
with a polypus in his nose.” 


* ok * 
Former Manhattan Stars Heard Again 


Having long since reached the mile- 
stone enabling him, as regards both ar- 
tistic and financial considerations, to 
consult his pleasure and convenience only 
in accepting engagements, Alessandro 
Bonci sings but infrequently in the opera 
houses of his native Italy nowadays. 
But when he does appear he invariably 
receives a full and overflowing measure 
of the wine that maketh the singer’s 
heart glad. 

One of the most recent of Bonci’s 
sporadic appearances took place in Flor- 
ence in a few special performances of 
“The Masked Ball” at the Pergola. 
Proving his artistic worth in a different 
frame, he also won an outstanding 
success in a performance of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” at the Communale in 
Bologna. Rodolfo Ferrari, of one brief 
season at the Metropolitan, was the con- 
ductor, while Bonci’s associate soloists 
were Giulio Cirino, Ida Cesarini and 
Maria Pedrazzi. 

Giannina Russ, another veteran of the 
first two seasons of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
merry Manhattan rivalry to the Metro- 
politan, has been winning the success 
her remarkable vocal gifts have always 
merited, in a series of performances of 
“Norma” at the Teatro Alfieri in Asti. 
As it happened, the Pollione of the cast 
was Carlo Albani, a tenor who spent one 
season at the Manhattan and whose pro- 
pensities for gallery singing at that time 
made him more useful for popular-priced 
Saturday evening performances than for 
the regular subscription nights. 


* * * 


Italian Child Prodigy Likes Opera 


A new child prodigy, with a natural 
propensity for operatic music—is it a 
state of musical mind to excite wonder- 
ment in Italy?—is the subject of much 
conversation in certain musical quarters 
in Italy just now. The child, who bears 
the name of Battistino Orlandi, is three 
and a half years old, and at this tender 
age he entertains himself and his elders 
with excerpts from “La Bohéme,” “La 
Traviata” and “Rigoletto.” Orthodoxi- 
cally Italian in his tastes, at any rate, 
but one wonders whether if Richard 
Strauss were not now debarred from 
Italy by the war the boy would be able 
to make as remarkable pianoforte ver- 
sions of the lurid music dramas of the 
foremost German apostle of dissonance. 


* * + 
Malta Has Long Opera Season 


Troublous war times evidently have 
not disturbed the pocket-edition world of 
opera in Malta. The season began there 
on Nov. 1 and lasted through till the 
second half of May, and proved one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
island. 

Performances are not given every 
night of the week, by any means, in 
Malta, a fact that must be taken into 
consideration in adding up the total of 
fifteen works in the répertoire this year. 

a + * 


Campanini Tenor on Native Heath 


Since his return to Europe, after a 
season with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, Juan Nadal has been singing on 
his native heath. The Spanish tenor, 
who was cast “opposite” to Mme. Galli- 
Curci in most of her appearances, ap- 
peared in “Tosca,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Butterfly” at Valencia, and as a result 
was engaged for further appearances in 
the south of Spain. 
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A NEFARIOUS SCHEME 


We sincerely hope there is nothing in the rumor of 
a preposterous scheme, credited to Otto Goritz, of pre- 
senting at Terrace Garden various German operas in 
German and by German singers. It seems hardly pos- 
sible that such a plan should commend itself even to 
the Teutonic mind. It would be a direct challenge to 
popular sentiment and a miserable disservice to all 
those music-lovers who have striven—not successfully 
enough, alas—to shield the sacred masters of music 
from the hysteria of the times. It would be a piece 
of monumental folly, defeating its own objects, and, in 
the end, subjecting art to greater jingoistic indignities 
than it has already borne. 

Mr. Goritz has for some time been in bad favor with 
the American public. For nearly fifteen years this 
public honored and loved him as an artist, till he out- 
raged its good opinion. Instead of remaining, like 
some of his more tactful colleagues, in retirement, he 
has been disporting himself on the stage of the German 
Theater. Now he would turn manager and produce 
some of the Wagnerian works the Metropolitan dis- 
carded, ostensibly to aid certain singers and chorus 
people left jobless when dismissed from that house. 
That their unfortunate condition would be to any 
yreat extent improved by such an enterprise is very 
doubtful. Americans, regardless of their love for Wag- 
ner, would shun an entertainment given thus flagrantly 
under Teutonic auspices. To attend representations 
so disreputably sponsored could scarcely be interpreted 
otherwise than as a bare-faced defiance of patriotic 
feeling, tantamount to a profession of open hostility. 
It is amazing that such a project could even be con- 
ceived in an hour when Teutonic institutions enjoy 
such wholesale detestation. It is shocking to reflect 
that anyone could seriously propose to establish, in 
the name of music, any kind of a nucleus of Germanism. 
The mere suggestion of the thing is a piece of impu- 
dent presumption. 


AS TO MUNICIPAL OPERA HOUSES 


Whenever the subject of the possible establishment 
of municipal opera houses in the United States has 
been broached, the invariable counter-argument has 
been that such an undertaking would represent a task 
so gigantic that the present generation would never 
live to see the plan realized. 

No argument could be more short-sighted! Naturally, 
if the immediate object to. be accomplished were made 

% > 


the establishing of municipal opera in every town in 
the United States of more than say one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, the task would of a truth be gigantic, 
almost superhuman, and probably take a century or 
more for its accomplishment. But it is not thus that 
such a problem is to be approached. Why go about a 
thing in such a vague manner, when a fairly safe 
course of procedure, ensuring success at the outset, is 
offered by the prevailing jealousy between cities of ap- 
proximately the same size in every country of the 
world? 

If, for example, the energies of all interested parties, 
effectively augmented by the local authorities, were 
concentrated on the establishing of a municipal opera 
in Cincinnati—for how long, do you suppose, would 
Cleveland, as another example, be content before it 
could boast of a similar institution? Or, if Los An- 
veles came into its operatic own with a permanent, 
municipally subsidized opera company, would not such 
« landmark rankle with the San Franciscoans and put 
the fire of determination into their veins to emulate 
such an undertaking? 

Icstablish a municipal opera in a single city in the 
country and you will see municipal opera houses spread- 
ing automatically all over the country like mushrooms 
after a rain. 

KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN 
EGG 

According to the New York Review, a _ theatrical 
newspaper which makes a weekly appearance along 
the Rialto, there is a “movement afoot to eliminate 
grand opera on account of the extravagance and dis- 
play attending its presentation.” 

We doubt that the “movement” has gained impetus 
sufficient to justify the conspicuous attention it re- 
ceives in the Review. It is barely possible, however, 
that the publication of such rumors in any quarter 
may in these troublous times incite to agitation. 

The argument projected against the continuation of 
grand opera and attributed anonymously to “a promi- 
nent society woman” is briefly that “grand opera is 
not amusement. It is the most serious kind of enter- 
tainment, more often it is not entertainment at all, 
but a fad, or a society function at which the rich 
can display their gowns and jewels. The millions of 
dollars that are spent by the rich people of New York 
on grand opera are almost entirely wasted.” 

The long line of opera-lovers, extending often from 
the Broadway entrance to Seventh Avenue, the thou- 
sands of patrons who occupy seats in the top balcony, 
in the dress circle, and the majority of the more affluent 
—do riches infer a blight on musical appreciation ?— 
who sit in the parterre, are not concerned with the 
display of gowns and jewels. To them grand opera 
has an entirely different significance and to rob them 
of this rational form of mental relaxation on any such 
pretence would be the height of folly and injustice. 

Entirely aside from the auditors’ point of view, a 
ban on grand opera would paralyze an undertaking 
that brings into circulation millions of dollars each 
year. A substantial percentage of these millions goes 
automatically to the Government in the form of taxes 
on tickets, taxes on the incomes of those who receive 
the money, the purchase of war bonds, donators to the 
Red Cross and other. agencies for war relief. 

Opera singers have, most of them, dedicated every 
available moment to war work of some kind. They have 
given unstintingly of their talent, time and energy to 
the various methods of raising necessary funds. To de- 
prive them of their means of livelihood in these crucial 
days would work an incalculable injustice, and would 
accomplish no improvement in monetary returns to 
either the Government or the agencies that are so 
nobly co-operating with it in the prosecution of the 
war. 

If necessary, let us cut out some of the diamonds anc 
the meaningless display; but as to the opera itself, 
let us have plenty of it! 








REHABILITATION OF OUR SOLDIERS 


The United States Government is not going to 
be content with merely re-educating and re- 
habilitating its soldiers who have been disabled 
by wounds, and fitting them for useful and gainful 
occupations; it is not going to leave them to shift 
for themselves, but will exert an active continuing 
interest in their welfare. 

This does not mean that the Government is to 
coddle them or treat them as weaklings, but it is 
going to take an active interest in securing them 
work, and in other ways endeavor to make up to 
them the opportunities and advantages they lost 
by reason of wounds received in fighting their 
country’s battles. 

Every Liberty Loan Bond and évery War Sav- 
ings Stamp purchased aids in this work. 
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Yolanda Méro Helps a Great Cause 


Yolanda Méré, the noted pianist, was a member of 
the Vacation Relief Society’s team during the recent 
Red Cross drive. She is seen in the picture entering an 
automobile after collecting from a generously inclined 
crowd at Steinway Hall. 


McCormack—John McCormack was one of the “altar 
boys” at St. Augustine’s Church, Darien, Conn., when 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop M. J. Curley of Florida delivered 
the sermon. Mr. McCormack is a personal friend of 
the bishop. 


Votichenko—Mr. and Mrs. Sacha Votichenko gave a 
dinner and reception on July 10 at their New York 
studio. Among the guests were former Ambassador 
Gerard, R. E. Johnston, Anna Fitziu, Andrés de Segu- 
rola and Ganna Walska. 


Bird—Clarence Bird, the pianist, who was formerly 
a correspondent for MusIcAL AMERICA in Florence, 
Italy, has won his first lieutenancy in the National 
Army and will soon leave for France as interpreter on 
General Pershing’s staff. 


Egan—Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, is president of 
a patriotic society which was formed on July 4 of mem- 
bers who were born on the national holiday, July 4. 
They will organize themselves into a unit for patriotic 
we George M. Cohan was elected an honorary mem- 
er. 


Spencer—Eleanor Spencer, the gifted American 
pianist, is spending the summer at Lake Placid in the 
Adirondack Mountains, where in addition to preparing 
her répertoire for her coming concert season, she is 
also doing some teaching, being associated with George 
Hamlin’s Summer School for Singers. 


Macbeth—A tribute is paid Florence Macbeth, the 
American coloratufa soprano, in the June issue of the 
English Speaking World. The magazine said: “Florence 
Macbeth, Chicago opera star, has done more to aid 
recruiting in New York and New Jersey than any other 
one woman. When she sings ‘Your King and Country 
Need You’ only the very craven can resist the call.” 


Hochstein—David Hochstein, the violinist, is at pres- 
cnt filling the réle of “advance man” in France for the 
306th Regiment, of which he is a member, arranging for 
the billeting and lodging of the soldiers before their 
arrival. By special permission of the Government 
Hochstein was permitted to take his violin with him to 
the front, and with his playing he is cheering the French 
people and the English, French and Belgian officers sta- 
tioned near him. 


Riegelman—Mabel Riegelman, the young American 
soprano, had a unique experience recently when, after 
a concert in which she sang Howard White’s song “The 
Robin’s Song’”’ a man, whose hobby is ornithology, came 
up to her and discussed the song with her from his 
standpoint. It appears that in order to make the song 
more effective for her voice, which is a brilliant colora- 
tura, Miss Riegelman had added some trills to the voice 
part. With considerable surprise she learned from the 
ornithologist that robins do not trill. 


Rosenblatt—Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, has made a 
unique contribution to the cause of war relief. Well 
known as the tenor to whom Campanini recently made 
an attractive offer for performances in his opera com- 
pany, it‘is Mr. Rosenblatt’s idea to turn over, in per- 
petuity, the royalties accruing from the most popular 
of his phonograph records to the Central Committee for 
the Relief of Jews Suffering Through the War. Up to 
date the sum from that particular source amounts to 
close to $1000, and as the sales go on, the charity will 
continue to benefit thereby. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


T. CECILIA was sobbing on the 
S doorstep of Congress when we found 
her in the drizzling rain. 

“It’s no use, I fear,’ she sobbed, “I 
don’t suppose it’s the least bit use to 
make these, these Incongruousmen—” 

“Congressmen, you probably mean, 
my lady?” we suggested. 

“These Congressmen — understand. 


Haven’t I helped every way I could? 
Haven’t I brought solace to the nation 
in its hour of pain; haven’t I brought 
comfort and inspiration to the men in 
the camp and the battlefield; I ask you, 
haven’t I?” she cried stamping her foot. 

“You have, my lady, and more than 
you say!” 

“And yet you permit these Incon- 
Congressmen, to turn me out in the 
rain! Do you know what they did, sir, 
do you understand that these men had 
me sit among automobile trucks and 
bicycle tires and dubbed me Non-Essen- 
tial! Dear me, dear me, if I only 
weren’t a Saint—I could say some 
things! To think that I sat there—and 
in such company (and she shivered at 
the thought) and no one to defend me. 
Oh, sir, where is there a champion? 

“Are there no gentlemen among all 
the musician?” 

The least we could do was to scowl 
hard at a couple of passing Congress- 
men and Senators, but St. Cecilia was 
still weeping when we left her in the 
rain on the doorstep of Congress. 





At that, some of our officials seem 
to be making intellectual and _ spirit- 
ual headway. When Congress first 
clamped a tax on musical instruments, 
pianos and_ similar “non-essentials” 
were grouped with chewing gum. This 
time a grand piano is at least consid- 
ered just as good as a bicycle tire. 
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The Swan Song of the Mule 


The ever-alert Literary Digest calls 
attention to the fact that scientists have 
discovered a method of operating on the 
mule so as to render him voiceless. We 
were about to begin our comment: 
“Now, tenors, be careful”—but nat- 
urally we wouldn’t dream of putting 
that into print. Then we began to write 

O Mule, stilled is thine voice. 
Swan-creature, sober, still, 
We greet thee! 

But, of course, this wouldn’t do. Then 

we found James J. Montague’s lines on 


the matter and we called him blessed: 


How often, as the dusk drew near 
And vagrant breezes stirred the pool, 
We’ve paused beside the path to hear 
The evening carol of the mule. 
A simple and unstudied strain, 
As from a heart that overflowed, 
It rose and fell and rose again, 
And died in echoes down the road. 


But science, with its ruthless knife, 
These vibrant cords has learned to 
sever; 
That song that spoke the joy of life 
In zigzag bars is stilled forever. 
A kindly and impulsive brute 
In silence must pursue his ways, 
The song upon his lips is mute, 
And all his days are brayless days. 


Now, science may be right, of course, 
Perhaps the mule is no musician, 
And merely brayed till he was hoarse 
To gratify a false ambition. 
Perhaps the Muses passed him by, 
Caruso’s genius may have missed him; 
And yet it’s sad that he must die 
With all that music in his system! 
* * * 


Summer Madness 
[From Correspondence of the New York 
Evening Post] 


The Profile House has had a large 
number of arrivals in its permanent 
colony. . Tetrazzini and her hus- 
band, Cleofonte Campanini, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will arrive at the hotel 
on Monday to remain several weeks. 


Concerning Harps, Heaven and the Kaiser 


We are indebted to Edward Kilenyi 
for the following two contributions: 

A recent change in the management 
of the only New York hotel that main- 
tains a large permanent orchestra made 
many of the players fearful that under 
a new policy they might lose their jobs. 
Among them was the harp-player who 
has been in the orchestra for over 
twenty years. Like a good, faithful 
husband, he told his fears to his wife 
and, like a good, faithful wife, she re- 
plied: “I always told you that that 
wasn’t a steady job.” 

However, the lady may console her- 
self with the reflection that in the 
Great Beyond, according to all accounts, 
there are some exceptionally steady jobs 
for harp players. —— 

Through the vicissitudes of war and 
the incidental -unpopularity of some 
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HEODORE'  SPIERING, violinist, 
teacher, conductor and composer, was 
born Sept. 5, 1871, in St. Louis, Mo. He 
studied violin with Henry Schradieck at 
the College of Mu- 
sic, Cincinnati, for 








two years; went to 
Berlin in 1888, 
where for four 
years he was 
taught by Joseph 








Joachim. Made 
début in St. Louis, 
March, 1879. Solo- 
ist with Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, 
Chicago, 1893. 
First appeared in 
Berlin as_ soloist 
with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, 
1906; in the same 
year made London 
début. Member of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Chi- 
cago, 1892 to 1896. Organized and led 
the Spiering Quartet, 1893 to 1905. From 
1898 to 1899 taught violin at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory; directed Spiering 
Violin School, 1899 to 1902. Associate 





Theodore Spiering 


director and violin instructor of Chi- 
cago Musical College. 

Mr. Spiering directed the Spiering 
Orchestra in 1902; was concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
1909 to 1911; substituted for Gustav 
Mahler in seventeen symphony concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. He conducted symphony 
concerts and was. artistic musical 
adviser, People’s Free Stage, Berlin; 
conducted a series of concerts with the 
Philharmonic and Bliithner Orchestras 
in Berlin; conducted the Woman’s Or- 
chestra Club in New York. Head violin 
instructor in the Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin. Dean of New York College of 
Music violin department, 1904 to 1916. 
Made tours through Germany, Holland 
and England, 1906 to 1909; through 


Germany, Switzerland and Denmark, . 


1912 to 1914; through the United States, 
1915 to 1917. 

Besides songs, violin pieces and a 
scherzo for string quartet in manuscript, 
Mr. Spiering’s published works include 
five songs for mezzo-soprano, six artist 
studies for violin and five impressions 
for piano. In 1905 was appointed by 
Irance an Officier d’Académie. In 1895 
married Frieda Mueller of Arlington, 
N. J. Present. home in New York. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 
the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton 
and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, 
Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and represented by the 
foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 


























folks, Signor Ronchi, conductor of the 
New Symphony Theater, New York, ac- 
quired for a song, as it were, a library 
of orchestral scores worth several thou- 
sand dollars. Glancing at a pile of them 
the other day he noticed a piece which 
bore the title “Dem Kaiser.” 

“That,” says he, “is a typographical 
error.” And taking his pencil he cor- 
rected it to read, “Dam Kaiser.” In 
the amended version the title is a mild 
expression of Signor Ronchi’s senti- 


ments. 
PIPPI PrP Dee) 
Caruso to Open Central Concert Series 
in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH., July 8.—The Cen- 
tral Concert Company, Inc., has made 
its plans for the coming season and is 
to offer an unusual series of concerts at 
the Arcadia Auditorium. At the nine 
concerts announced, the combination of 
artists is noteworthy. The first program 
on Oct. 15 will be presented by Caruso, 
Amato and Claudio Muzio, with Papi 
conducting. At the other concerts the 
soloists to appear are Mme. Matzenauer, 
Maud Powell, Frank La Forge, Maria 
Barrientos, Maurice Dambois, Anna 
Case, Mildred Dilling, Max 
Mischa Levitski, Ethel Leginska, Nina 
Morgana, Mme. Louise Homer, Louis 
Graveure, Anna Fitziu and other artists, 
to be announced later. 





Richard Czerwonky to Do Much Concert 
Work Next Season 


While in New York last week Richard 
Czerwonky, the noted violinist, visited 
the offices of MusicAL AMERICA. Mr. 
Czerwonky has resigned from the con- 
certmastership of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and will be heard ex- 
tensively in the concert field next sea- 
son, making his headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He will give his New York and 
Boston recitals in November. Mr. 
Czerwonky motored from Minneapolis 
to Boston, arriving there on July 1, and 
planned after his visit in New York 
last week to return to Boston for the 
summer. 





GAINESVILLE, GA.—Otto Pfefferkorn, 
director of the Brenau College Conserv- 
atory, gave a piano recital at the sum- 
mer session on June 27. Mr. Pfeffer- 
korn played Liszt, Grieg, Schumann, 
Chopin and several of his own works. 


Rosen, 


A JAPANESE PROGRAM 





Orientals Present Native Music and 
Drama for Milk Fund 


A program of Japanese native music 
and the performance of a Japanese Noh 
drama were given on July 10 at the 
Greenwich Theater, New York, for the 
benefit of the Fund for Free Milk for 
France. Songs by Koseak Yamada were 
sung by Mr. Matsuyama, a tenor, and 
Gwendolin Gower. Mme. Sakan and 
Mme. Ichikama played some native music 
on Japanese instruments, and Michio 
Itow, Tulle Lindahl and Toshi Kamori 
gave legendary dances. 

The play was “The Hawk’s Well,” a 
Noh drama, adapted by William Butler 
Yeats, in which there were three mimes 
and five speaking parts. Those in 
the pantomime were Michio Itow, Toshi 
Kamori and Tulle Lindahl, while Anne 
Wynne O’Ryan, H. Asheton Tonge, Mar- 
tin Birnbaum, Gwendolyn Bower and 
Matsuyama did the speaking rédles. 
Capt. Carl Rosa of the first Canadian 
contingent to go overseas appealed for 
funds for the cause. The Committee 
for Free Milk, headed by Josephine Os- 
born, aims to send a ton of dry milk to 
France daily. 





F,. J. O’Hara to Bring Musical Stars to 
Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, Pa., July 10.—Frank J. 
O’Hara’s concert course for the forth- 
coming season includes these artists: 
Louis Graveure, to appear Oct. 10; 
Thelma Given, Oct. 17; John Powell, 
Nov. 7; Anna Case, Nov. 14; Beryl 
Rubinstein, Nov. 28; Sascha Jacobsen, 
Dec. 5; Morgan Kingston and Helena 
Marsh, Jan. 9; Isolde Menges, Feb. 14. 
aoe concerts will be at the Century 

ub. 





Buenos Aires Audience Hears Recital 
by Mrs. Douglas Stanley 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, June 1.— 
Mrs. Douglas Stanley gave a piano re- 
cital on May 27 before an enthusiastic 
audience at the Thibaut-Piazzini Con- 
servatory. She displayed her musician- 
ship in a program which included the 
Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, 
Chopin numbers, the Schumann “Carne- 
val” and a group of works by Mac- 
Dowell, Nevin and Liszt. 
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Program of Goosens’ Works 
Feature of Week in London 


Afternoon of Italian Music Another Noteworthy Event in 
British Capital—Emma Nevada Gives U. S. Military 
Officers “Musical Welcome’’—Wood Directs Fine Pro- 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, June 24, 1918. 


HE past week has been almost en- 

tirely without a novelty, but all the 
music has been of the best, and several 
artists have added to their laurels. First 
and foremost is the concert of his own 
compositions, given by Eugene Goosens. 
On Saturday afternoon we had the début 
of Rachel Owen, a young pianist of high 
ability. Yesterday came the “Musical 
Welcome” given to the cfficers of the U.S. 
Army and Navy by Emma Nevada. Also, 
we had some more than usually excellent 
chamber music and performances at the 
opera, and an_ interesting “Concert- 
Causerie” by Edwin Evans on Debussy, 
delightfully illustrated by the pianist, 
Myra Hess. 

Opera at Drury Lane has brought 
“Tosca,” with James Brola in the title 
role, supported by Maurice D’Oisly and 
Frederick Austin. The great success of 
the performance was due to their fine 
acting and singing. The second perform- 
ance of “The Valkyrie” went well, the 
English soprano, Maud Perceval Allen, 
appearing as Briinnhilde. Next Wednes- 
day Sir Thomas Beecham will give one 
performance of “Romeo and Juliet” in 


honor of the Gounod Centenary. The 
Juliet will be the young Australian, 
Madeline Collins, who has not yet been 
heard here in opera. 


Hear Goosens’ Works 


The important concert of the week has 
been that of the compositions of Eugene 
Goosens, given in AZolian Hall on Tues- 
day last. The concert was not a short 
one, but there was not a dull moment. 
There is much of the melodic and ideal 
in his Sonatina for Violin, superbly 
played by himself and Albert Sammons. 
Maurice D’Oisly sang some modern 
songs excellently. 

Next in importance and enjoyment 
came the concert devoted to Italian music, 
given in the Queen’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoon and organized by Isidore de 
Lara, with Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ing the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Of the works of living Italian musicians, 
the oldest of whom is Martucci, we would 
select his “Noveltata,” a most enchant- 
ing piece, and Ottorino Respighi’s beauti- 
ful symphonic poem, “Fontane di Roma.” 
Then we had Marimuzzi’s “Festa Popu- 
laire,” the “Nenia” from Boito’s “Me- 
phistophile,” Verdi’s “O tu Palermo,” 
Tartini’s Concerto in D Minor, and many 
other works played and sung by Mathilde 
Tavassi, Fanny Davies and Albert 
Sammons. The final concert of the Fes- 
tival takes place next Saturday, with a 
performance of Verdi’s “Requiem.” 

The fourth of the Edwin Evans Friday 
lecture-recitals attracted a goodly audi- 
ence, for the subject was Debussy, and 
the “illustrator” Myra Hess. The four- 








teen piano pieces played were given 
chronologically, beginning with the Pre- 
lude from the “Bergamasque” Suite of 
1890, the latest date on the program 
being 1911. 

On Tuesday last, Benno Moiseiwitsch 
und Louis Lebell gave a piano and ’cello 
recital, contributing fine performances of 
Sonatas by Beethoven (in D), Gabriel 
Fauré (in D Minor) and Brahms (in E 


Minor). 
Whitney Mockridge, the American 
tenor, gave another of his Star and 


Garter Matinées in Steinway Hall, at 
which we heard some fine performances 
by Carrie Tubb, Ivor Foster, Myra Hess 
and the concert-giver. 

Olive Townend, one of our most 
vifted opera singers, gave a recital of 
old English songs at the Mid-day Con- 


certs in the Houldsworth Hall, Manches- 
ter, last Tuesday. 

Yeste-day, Sunday, there were some 
excellent concerts. At the Queen’s Hall 
Sir Henry Wood conducted the New 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra in a fine pro- 
gram, Zacharewitsch playing the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto and Margaret 
Balfour singing “Hear Me, Friends,” 
from the same composer’s “Pique Dame,” 
also a delightful new song by Ethel 
Barnes, “Out on Deep Waters.” 

At the Albert Hall there was a special 
concert of international music, inter- 
preted by Felice Lyne, American so- 
prano; Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor; 
Albert Sammons, English violinist, and 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Polish pianist. 

At the Palladium, the afternoon con- 
cert was in aid of the funds of St. 
George’s Hospital. The Royal Artillery 
Band, under Lieutenant E. C, Stretton, 
played. Among the soloists were Paula 
Destiny, Lily Fairney, Ivor Foster, 
Joseph Cheatham and Beatie and Babs. 


Pianist and Violinist Make Débuts 


Three good concerts constituted the 
sum total of Saturday’s music. The Lon- 
don String Quartet gave the last “pop” 
of the season, its thirteenth, giving fine 
performances of Beethoven’s Quartet in 
E Minor and Schubert’s in D Minor 
(Posth.). Warwick Evans and Fred- 
erick Kiddle played a ’cello sonata by 
Henry Eccles of early eighteenth cen- 
tury fame. Murray Davey was the vo- 








Throng to “Pops’”’ 








Prominent Boston Musicians 
Now Leading U.S. Army Bands 


Violinists, Pianists and Conductors of the Hub Are in Uncle 
Sam's Service—Community Singing Featured by Stephen 
Townsend's Chorus—All-Russian Program Again Draws 


. day afternoon. 














OSTON, July 13.—That music is win- 

ning increasing respect and appre- 
ciation in our army is shown by the fact 
that men of musical training and experi- 
ence are being appointed bandmasters 
with the rank of second lieutenant. Those 
who have worked hard to overcome the 
indifference of military authorities who, 
at first, regarded music as of no conse- 
quence in wartime, may justly feel that 
they have made great progress and that 
Camp Devens is setting a high standard 
for army music in appointing men like 
the following to important musical 
positions. 

Thus Albert Stoessel and Harrison 
Keller, both well-known violinists of 
Boston, are band leaders of the 301st In- 
fantry and 301st Field Artillery. Robert 
Gibbs, pianist and organist, of Dedham, 
Mass., and Lloyd G. del Castillo, for- 
merly conductor of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Orchestra, are leading the 302d In- 
fantry and 302d Field Artillery, and Ar- 
thur Shephard, composer, teacher at the 
New England Conservatory and con- 
ductor of the Cecilia Chorus, who has 
just enlisted, will certainly get splendid 
results with the 303d Field Artillery 
Band. 

Lee Pattison, also of the New England 
Conservatory, and Guy Maier’s associate 
in two-piano concerts, is in line for the 
303d Infantry band, and Stewart Wille, 
Lieutenant Keller’s former accompanist, 
is now his assistant conductor. 





ations 
co Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like i ; 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fl Una furtiva lagrima, 


eur, or Salut demeure, is always 


a model of elegance and genuine musical oxpression—s delight 


and an inspiration even as echoed by the ta 


king machine. 


“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what moet 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.”—Henry 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


| Victrola Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 


Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, 


Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 


Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruff. - 
Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, oh af sea oe 


records exclusively for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


demonstrate the Victrola. 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


important Notice—Victor Records 


and Victor 


Machines are & 


scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 
facture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 


perfect reproduction. 








Stephen Townsend’s chorus of 100 
men’s voices gave another program of 
popular war songs at the “pop” concert 
of July 4. Mr. Townsend encouraged 
community singing by having the words 
of the songs printed on the program and 
then requesting the audience to join in 
the refrains. The audience responded 
with such enthusiasm that plans are 
talked of for another occasion of this 
kind when the fall season opens. 

Giving the public what it wants is sup- 
posed to be a dangerous artistic policy, 
but it was eminently safe at Symphony 
Hall when Conductor Jacchia gave his 
second Russian program in the season of 
“pop” concerts. That the public was get- 
ting what it wanted was proved by the 
crowd on the steps of the hall before the 
doors were open, and by the fact that 
fully three-quarters of an hour before the 
concert began every unreserved seat was 
taken and all available standing room 
filled. 

Tchaikovsky was given a large share 
of the program, for he is undoubtedly the 
public’s favorite Russian composer; but 
in addition to the Russian ‘music already 
familiar to concert goers there were sev- 
eral very interesting numbers which sel- 
dom appear on concert programs, viz., 
“On the Steppes of Middle Asia,” by 
Borodin; “In Modo Populari,” by Cui, 
and the Finale from Fifth Symphony, 
by Glazounoff. “The Song of the Volga 
Boatmen,” orchestrated by Mr, Jacchia 
in a most stirring and dramatic manner, 
has aroused enthusiam whenever played, 
and on Russian Night the audience de- 
manded its repetition. 

Elinor Whittemore, violinist of the 
Whittemore Trio, and Blanche Brockle- 
bank, teacher of piano at Wellesley, will 
be among the first Boston musicians to 
sail for France, where they will play to 
the soldiers at the Y. M. C. A. rest camps. 
It is interesting to hear that the soldiers, 
craving relief from the military atmos- 
phere, have requested the girls in this 
work to wear their regular dresses in- 
stead of the usual uniform. They will, 
therefore, be allowed to wear their cus- 
tomary suits, but will de given military 
coats and hats-as their only required 
uniform. C..R. 





ealist, heard in his own notable “Har- 
monie du Soir,” and, as novelties, in “Sur 
la Greve,” by Jongen, and two new songs 
of his own. 

Strokoff, a young violinist of singula: 
artistic ability and personal charm, gave 
his first recital in Wigmore Hall, de- 
lighting a large audience with a varied 
program, especially with Saint-Saéns’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso” and two composi- 
tions of his own, “Berceuse Triste” and 
“Fantasie Improvisatione.” 

At the Queen’s Hall, Rachel Owen gave 
her first piano recital. The youny artist 
found the big hall well filled and was 
able to hold the attention of her audience 
throughout an exacting program. She 
ee three of Bach’s “Forty-eight 

reludes and Fugues,” as well as Schu- 
mann’s “Symphonic Studies” and a 
charming group by British composers, 
“Early Morning” by  “Swinstead, 
“Gnomes” by Joseph Holbrook, “Raga- 
muffin” by John Ireland and “Winter 
Waters” by Arnold Bax. 

Emma Nevada, assisted by her charm- 
ing daughter Mignon and her husband, 
Dr. Palmer, was “At Home” to the offi- 
cers of the U. S. Army and Navy yester- 
A delightful program of 
music was provided by Jessie Maclellan, 
Raymonde Collignon and Olive Townend, 
Robert Parker, the American bass, who 
sang the Prologue to “Pagliacci”; Walter 
Hyde and Powell Edwards. 

HELEN THIMM. 


Klaire 





Manager Engages 
Dowsey, Soprano 


Albert Hurley, the concert manager 
from Sherbrooke, Canada, was a visitor 
in New York last week. While in the 
city he engaged Klaire Dowsey, soprano, 
for two appearances to take place in 
October through her manager, Julian 
Pollak. Miss Dowsey is already booked 
for a number of concerts during the com- 
ing season. 


Canadian 





Canton (O.) Community “Sing” Attracts 
Audience of Five Thousand 


CANTON, O., July 10.—The combined 
city choirs, under the leadership of Wil- 
liam E. Strassner, gave a community 
“sing” in Nimisilla Park recently. About 
5000 citizens joined in the singing with 
impressive effect. The Marine and Thay- 
er’s bands accompanied the singers in 
patriotic and other well-known “nm 

R. L. M. 
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Arens Vocal Studio 
New York 


Hi and Conductor People’s Symphony Concerts 


will cenduct his 


/ Third Annual Vocal Course ! 


in PORTLAND, Oregon 
at The Calbreath Studios 
from September 2nd to September 30th, 1918 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera Repertoire 


For particulars apply to F. X. Arens, Hood River, |i 
Oregon, August 25th. Thereafter to Miss fil 
th, 860 Belmont Street, Portland, 


In view of the crowded condition of former Portland 
courses, early reservations are indicated. 





Voice Culture & Coaching 
COACH OF 
Maggie Teyte 
Luisa Villani 
Tamaki Miura 
Frances Peralta 
Thomas Chalmers 
AND OTHERS 
ADDRESS 

















1425 Broadway, 
. ¥. Oo 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


ORIGINATOR 
Portland, Oregon—June 18th 
Chicago —August Ist 

For Booklets and Information address 





8 West 40th Street, New York City | 1727 Chase Avenue 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM — Improved Music Study for Beginners 





Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
Normal Teacher 


Normal Classes, Chicago, Aug. 12; Dallas, Tex., 
Oct. 28; Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 6. 


For Booklets and Information address 


Chicago 
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SAN JOSE GREETS 
LOCAL OPERA ARTIST 


Mrs. Vargas Triumphs as “‘Lucia”’ 
—San Francisco Company 
to Visit Regularly 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 29.—The San 
Francisco Grand Opera Company filled 
a return engagement at the Victory The- 
ater on Tuesday evening before a large 
audience. The opera was “Lucia,” and 
interest centered in the fact that Anita 
D’Arcy Vargas, a local singer, made her 
début in the title réle. Mrs. Vargas has 


a delightfully pure coloratura soprano 
voice, free from technical flaws and ab- 
solutely true to pitch. Her voice, com- 
bined with a pleasing personality, good 
stage presence and dramatic ability, 
augurs well for a successful future in the 








Anita D’Arcy Vargas, San José Soprano, 
Who Lately Made a Successful Début 
with the San Francisco Opera Company 

s “Lucia” 


operatic field. She received a great ova- 
tion and many floral tributes. 

Next to Mrs. Vargas, the greatest ap- 
plause of the evening went to Manuel 
Romero Malpiea for his splendid work 
as Henry Ashton. Giuseppe Mauro sang 
Sir Edgar with his usual abundance of 
vigor. The other réles were in the 
capable hands of Aristide Neri, Genia 
d’Agarioff and Marie Galazzi. A small 
a well-drilled chorus and orchestra 
come in for honorable mention. 

Vocally, dramatically and orchestrally 
the “Lucia” performance was much su- 
perior to that given “Otello” a few weeks 
ago. The announcement that this com- 
pany will pay us a visit once a month is 
very welcome to local opera-lovers. 

Mrs. Howard Tennyson, soprano, and 
Daisie Lockwood Brinker, pianist, gave a 


Russian program before the Santa Clara 
P. E. O. recently. 

“Your Cause and Mine” is the title of 
the allegorical pageant lately given by 
the graduating class of the State Normal 
School. The music and story were writ- 
ten by Marjorie Wentworth Leach, a 
member of the class, who managed and 
staged the entire production. The event 
was a unique one. The Eighth Infantry 
Band gave a concert following this pa- 
geant. 

A sacred concert followed by the 
miracle play “Abraham and Isaac” was 
given an outdoor presentation in the 
gardens of Mrs. S. F. Lieb last Sunday 
afternoon. 
under the direction of Ruth E. Cornell 
and comprised trio numbers by Marjory 
M. Fisher, violinist; Ethel Merle Chap- 
man, ’cellist; Ruth Esther Cornell, pian- 
ist; vocal numbers by Esther Houk Allen, 
contralto, and Chester Herald, tenor, and 
a ’cello solo by Miss Chapman. The 
miracle play was presented by the Gar- 
net Holmes Players from serkeley. ‘The 
incidental music to the play was written 
by Miss Cornell and played by the com- 
poser, at the piano, and Marjory M. 
Fisher, violinist. The proceeds from this 
splendid entertainment went into a fund 
to pay the expenses of sending entertain- 
ers into the Pacific Coast camps where 
soldiers are employed gathering spruce 
wood for the army aeroplanes. 

Many student recitals have been tak- 
ing place, among them being those given 
by the pupils of Maud Caldwell, pianist; 
Benjamin F. King, violinist, and a pro- 
gram given by the juvenile class at 
King’s Conservatory. 

Mrs. Howard Tennyson, soprano; Mar- 
jory M. Fisher, violinist, and Daisie 
Lockwood Brinker, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram at Camp Fremont last night in the 
Y.M.C.A. building No.1. The program 
was representative of the best musical 
compositions and the reception accorded 
the trio gave proof that the soldiers ap- 
preciate the best in music. M. M. F. 


FALK STIRS ATLANTIC CITY 








Violinist at His Best in Program with 
Mary Barret and Leman Orchestra 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 8.—Jules 
Falk again demonstrated his popularity 
as a violinist last Sunday evening, when 
the Music Hall of the Steel Pier was 
crowded for the first of four concerts 
of the season. Mr. Falk = with a 
repose and musicianship which Egg os 
even his greatest admirers. Falk’s 
performance of the ene D 
Minor Concerto was the finest heard 
here in years. Besides the memorable 
violin playing, the Steel Pier Orchestra, 
J. W. F. Leman, conductor, assisted with 
numbers, and Mary Barret, soprano, of 
Philadelphia, delighted the audience with 
her singing of the aria “O Patria Mia” 
from “Aida.” 

The main offering of the orchestra 
was the Haydn “Surprise” Symphony, 
in which Mr. Leman displayed his splen- 
did leadership. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson gave the first of a series of 
organ recitals at the First Presbyterian 
Church recently for the summer stu- 
dents of the State College for Teachers. 
He was assisted by Mrs. J. T. Taaffe. 
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One of the Finest Chamber 


SEASON 1918-1919 BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: WINTON @ LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Music Organizations 
in America 


The musical program was ° 








MARIE NARELLE 


KATHLEEN NARELLE P1212: 


Australian Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals 


Now booking season 1918-1919 


t:—-Lee Keedick, Lecture and Musical Bureau 
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a372F1ItHn Ave., N. Y- 


NEVADA 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 





Management : 


VAN DER VEER MILLER Oe 


ORATORIO — CONCERTS — RECITALS 
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HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hail, New York 
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SOLDIERS APPLAUD CHOIR 





Archibald Sessions Takes St. 
Forces to Jersey Camp 


Archibald Sessions, the New York or- 
ganist and accompanist, made a de- 
parture in bringing music to our soldiers 
when on Saturday, June 29, he took his 
choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Jersey City, to Camp Dix. With them 
Mr. Sessions gave a program of choral 
numbers, solos and quartets for the men 
to a packed house in St. George’s Gym- 
nasium at the camp. The soldiers ap- 
plauded the choir and Mr. Sessions to 
the echo. On the following morning, 
Sunday, crowds of the boys in khaki at- 
tended the Episcopal service, in which 
the choir participated. Dr. Warren L. 
Rogers, rector of St. John’s and acting 
chaplain at the camp, officiated at this 
service. The visit of the choir to the 
camp was made possible through the 
generosity of the music committee of St. 
John’s. 

Mr. Sessions returned to New York 
last week after spending the first ten 
days in July resting at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


John’s 





Extensive Music Courses at New York 
University Summer School 


The Department of Music, New York 
University Summer School, opened July 
8 for the usual four week session. 
Owing to the demand of the War De- 
partment of the Government of the 
United States for the use of the campus 
and buildings at University Heights, the 
Department of Music is giving its 


.courses and holding its sessions in the 
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Kinch School, a modern and_ finely 
equipped ten story building at 61 East 
Seventy-seventh Street. The faculty of 
the school includes Arthur J. Abbott, 
principal; Thomas Tapper, Marie F. 
MacConnell, Selma Kronold, Jerome 
Hayes, Newton Swift, Albert G. 
Mitchell, Susan Swift, Bertyne Necol- 
lins, Fallie F. McKinley, Rebecca Or- 
mond, Placido de Montolio and Adele 
Sutor. 





Son of Cantor Rosenblatt Carries Off 
High School Honors 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt was never so 
delighted over any of his personal suc- 
cesses as he was last week when his 
oldest son was graduated from the high 
school department of the College of the 
City of New York with high honors and 
four medals to boot. Samuel Rosenblatt 
is just sixteen. Though born abroad, 
and in this country only a few years, he 
won the medal for English. Undoubt- 
edly he inherits his father’s gift for lan- 
guages, for he received the medals 
awarded for French and Latin also. The 
fourth medal was for oratory. This he 
won with a plea on “The Jew as a Pa- 
triot.” 





New. Organ Position for Harry P. 
Hopkins 


Harry Patterson Hopkins of New 
York, a graduate of the Peabody Insti- 
tute of Baltimore, has been appointed 
chief organist of all the Fox theaters of 
New York. Mr. Hopkins, who has been 
associate organist of the Central Presby- 
terian Church for over a year, is well 
known as a composer. 





RIDGELY’S BAND 


Lieut. Ridgely, 69th inft., N.Y. Guard; Band Master 


Cones | Mnenee Ridgely to start things musical. 
Band ~ in or near City trained 
d equipped with instruments 
CLIF FORD E. RIDGELY, 1503 Third Ave., New York City 
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163 Wes: 72nd = 
New York City 


New York 


“Master of Song World” ,‘Chicaze, 
Address J. C. BAKER, see MO NCHICAGO. gt. 


163 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


American Conservatory of Music 


C. HEIN 


Directors 


A. FRAEMCKE 


Expert instruction for serious students by Faculty of 38 noted Instructors 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 


Terms Moderate 


Address Secretary, Dept. A 
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The Problem Entering into 
Next Season’s Programs 

















N an article headed, “Musical Pre- 
paredness,” an editorial writer in the 
New York Evening Post sounds a note 
of warning apropos of next season’s pro- 
grams. “This is the time,’ he remarks, 
“When the givers of recital and concerts 
make up their programs for the next 
season and practise the songs or pieces 
decided upon. Heretofore this has been 
a comparatively simple matter, for any- 
thing was permissible; but for next win- 
ter the problem of musical preparedness 
has become a most perplexing one. The 
concert music heretofore in vogue has 
been largely of Teutonic origin. Now, 
how far will the public tolerate the sing- 


ing or playing of German music in our 
concert halls next season? Timid sing- 
ers and players will be daily harassed 
by this question when planning their 
menus. 

“Judging the future by the past sea- 
son, there will be an increasing hesita- 
tion to put German names on recital and 
concert programs. One singer, a few 
weeks ago, got frightened after her list 
was printed and issued a special notice 
canceling a group of German songs in 
it. Few of those who did sing the fa- 
miliar lieder retained the original lan- 
guage. Under present conditions this 
particular procedure can only be com- 
mended, and it may be well to state here 


that the difficulty of finding good Eng- 
lish versions of German songs is not so 
great as is usually supposed. But the 
dropping entirely of the songs of Ger- 
man and Austrian masters, who died 
long before Prussian militarism became 
a world-menace, and most of whom would 
have bitterly opposed it, would not be a 
manifestation of real patriotism, nor 
would it meet a popular demand. 

“John McCormack, who is not only the 
most popular of all concert singers now 
on the stage, but a great patriot who has 
contributed more than a hundred thou- 
sand to war relief funds, had several 
songs by German and Austrian com- 
posers on his last New York program, 
which drew a record audience. There 
were no protests against his selections 
either by the audience or in the news- 
papers. This should be kept in mind by 
hesitating artists in preparing their lists 
for next season. It will also encourage 
them to know that another stanch 
patriot, Charles M. Schwab, is generous- 
ly helping to perpetuate the Bach Fes- 
tivals at Bethlehem, and that no one 
has whispered a word of disapproval. 
American audiences are not likely to 
prove less tolerant than the Parisians, 
who recently patronized a Schumann fes- 
tival at the Palais de Glace, or the audi- 
ences of London which often welcome 
German music, both in the concert halls 
and in the opera houses, where works 
by Wagner and Mozart have _ been 
favored lately. 


“There is much curiosity as to what 
our Metropolitan Opera House will do 
in preparing its repertory for next 
season. During the past season it fea- 
tured operas by three German and Aus- 
trian composers: Mozart, Meyerbeer and 
Flotow, while banishing Richard 
Strauss, Humperdinck and Wagner— 
poor Wagner, who was himself banished 
from Germany for more than a decade 
because he was a revolutionist! Since 
he is now as dead as Mozart, Meyerbeer 
and Flotow, why treat him like the liv- 
ing German composers? Rumor indi- 
cates that there will be no Wagner 
operas at the Metropolitan next season, 
not even in an English version and with 
American casts. It can do no harm to 
wait, but singers will do well to prepare 
for the return of Wagner after the war. 
Once before he was banished from the 
Metropolitan, and when he returned 
somebody made a fortune. In the mean- 
time, our symphony orchestras will con- 
tinue to play his revolutionary music, 
which the Germans themselves decried 
so savagely. And it will be safe for the 
conductors in preparing their next set 
of programs to include, as usual, Bach 
and Beethoven, Schubert and Schumann, 
and the other great masters now dead, 
although it will be wise, as well as de- 
sirable, to give more attention than here- 
tofore to non-Teutonic composers, in- 
cluding Americans.” 





CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—The Cedar 
Falls Concert Band has started its out- 
door Wednesday evening concerts at 
Cedar Falls. A new feature of the pro- 
gram is community singing, directed by 
Maude Garnett, supervisor of music in 
~ | es schools, accompanied by full 

and. 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEF ADLER 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 131] 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI surber 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. - 
323 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BEH Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 
96th St., New York City. ’Phone River 9689. 

















Teacher of 


| 68th St. and Park Ave. 


Ida Hirst Gifford—aAssistant and General Director. | 


Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42a St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
7 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Summer address: Pittsfield, Mass. 























Plaza 2450 | 
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DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 


Mrs. SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn, 
CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
J, WARREN ERB ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel, 9968 Columbus, 











| ton Woodman, 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical 
Normal College, 





Department, 
New York. 


Tel. 2443 Plaza 





WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Blizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga, 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 
Frank 


Cian mater HEMSTRE 


50 West 67th St. 











TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 


Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 





ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
DOSTON, - - - - 





MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., * 


SERGE KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Medical Art, 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y, 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. 











Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 


| Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated, 


Prospectus on application | 


| Summer Addréss, Princes Bay P. O. 





MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St, -Phone—Circle 1505 
Phone Tottenville 1269 





EDMUND J. MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK — 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York, 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





STUDIOS 





MASS. | 


Personal Rep., Emma L. 
es | 


Mme, C, TROTIN, 


New York | 
| Send for pamphlet. 


Associate Principals; Mr. R. Hunting- | 





MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
f NEW YORK-—120 Carnegie Hall 
| BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL *’P°Hxisnyo 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera Hou-e 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M, ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N, Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 














FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 





“THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
, RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist, 
318 West 57th St., N. Y. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching— Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Ay, 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 











TEACHER OF 
MUSICIANSHIP 
Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg, 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER : 
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FLAYS RAG-TIME AS NOT 


J REFLECTING AMERICANIS) 


“Man of the Street” Does Not Repr: 
sent the Best Taste of This 
Country 


In an article in “Folk Song and Ame 
ican Music” in the current Music 
Quarterly, Daniel Gregory Mason says 

“That type of musical aesthetic whic 
insists much on the importance of th 
racial and national ditferences dividin 
human kind into groups, and of th: 
special features, technical and expres 
sive, characterizing the music of thes 
various groups, is constantly challengin 
our American music to disavow what i 
calls a featureless cosmopolitanism, an: 
to achieve individuality by idealizin; 
some primitive popular strain, whethe 
of the Indians, of the negroes, of th: 
British colonizers, or of our contem 
porary ‘rag-time.’ In so doing, it usual]: 
accepts uncritically certain assumptions 
It is apt to assume, for instance, tha 
interpretative truth is assured by geo 
graphical propinquity. 

“The chant of the Indian ‘expresses 
the modern American because the habi 
tat of both is west of the Atlanti 
Ocean. It often assumes that character 
istic turns of idiom, such as certain 
modal intervals or rhythmic figures, are 
of intrinsic value as making music ‘dis 
tinctive.’ You can make a tune ‘Amer- 
ican’ by ’ragging’ its rhythm, as you 
make a story American by inserting ‘1 
guess’ or ‘I reckon’ at frequent intervals. 
It often mistakes the conception of the 
average for that of the ideal type, and 
supposes that the man of the street rep- 
resents the best taste of America. * * * 

“The case of rag-time is rather more 
subtle. Here is a music, local and pi- 
quantly idiomatic, and undeniably repre- 
sentative of a certain aspect of Amer- 
ican character—our restlessness, our in- 
satiable nervous activity, our thought- 
lesg superficial ‘optimism,’ our fondness 
for ‘hustling,’ our carelessness of 
whither, how, or why we are moving if 
only we can ‘keep on the move.’ If this 
were the whole of us, if the first impres- 
sion which foreigners get of us, summed 
up for them oftentimes in our inimitably 
characteristic ‘Step lively, please,’ were 
also the last, and there was nothing 
more solid, sweet or wise in America 
than this galvanic twitching, then in- 
deed rag-time would be our perfect 
music. 

“But every true American knows that, 
on the contrary, this is not our virtue 
but our vice, not our strength but our 
weakness, and that such a picture of us 
as it presents is not a portrait but a 
caricature. And similarly, as soon as 
we examine rag-time at all critically we 
discover its essential triviality. Its mel- 
odies are commonplace, its harmonies 
cheap, shoddy and sentimental. 

“Even its rhythm is a clever formula 
rather than a creative form, a trick for 
giving ordinary movement a specious air 
of animation. It is, in fact, as a writer 
in the London Times points out, ‘a de- 
based imitation of genuine negro song, 
just as the popular Gaiety favorites of 
the late eighties, “Enniscorthy” and 
“Ballyhooley,” were debased imitations 
of a certain class of Irish folk-song.’ A 
few lines later this same writer falls into 
the pitfall always yawning for the the- 
orist about rag-time, asks if the Amer- 
ican composer will arrive who can ex- 
tract gold from this ore, states coolly 
that ‘Rag-time represents the American 
nation,’ and of course ends up with an 
edifying reference to an art ‘really vital 
because it has its roots in its own soil.’ 
Does he consider that ‘Ballyhooley’ ‘rep- 
resents the Irish nation?’ 

“Would he advise Sir Charles Stan- 
ford to write a symphony upon it? Only 
an American journalist could be more 
naive, and here is one that is. ‘The im- 
portant point,’ he says, ‘is that rag-time,* 
whether it be adjudged good or bad, is 
original with Americans—it is their own 
creation.’ This beggars comment.” 





Organ Recital Dedicates New Church at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 25.—The Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church, recently fin- 
ished, has just been opened with a week 
of dedication services, including an or- 
gan recital by the church organist, 
George Fisher. The organ is claimed 
to be the finest now in Rochester. Mr. 
Fisher was assisted by the Dossenbach 
String Quintet in a delightful program, 
and the church was filled to ee tl 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. — The East 
Liverpool Male Chorus gave a concert for 
the benefit of the Salineville Red Cross 
recently. It was assisted by Anna 
Hamill, vocalist. 
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Not All a Matter of Luck to 
| Win Success, Says Mrs. Alcock 











Contralto Tells of Hard Work 


That Must Reinforce 
Opportunities 


OME of Merle Alcock’s professional 
friends have told her that she is 
lucky, that the success which has come 
to her in so short a career of concert 
work has been directed largely by fate 
and good fortune. To which the con- 
tralto replies, “Yes, I am lucky, because 
I have had the courage to work day 
after day to be ready for my oppor- 
tunities when they came. I have fairly 
lived for my singing. 
“Last July there were but three con- 
certs booked for me, but by the last week 


in August the engagements began to 
pour in and the prospect of preparing 
for them fairly stunned me. I started 
right in studying and singing, singing 
and studying, on trains, in hotels, every- 
where, until all of my programs were 
learned. There is a wonderful fascina- 
tion about learning new things.” 

Mrs. Alcock sang thirty concerts be- 
tween Sept. 17 and Dec. 15 and in 
Christmas week began again, singing 
“The Messiah” in Boston. Then she 
went West and while there received a 
telegram announcing her engagement to 
sing the Mahler “Resurrection” Sym- 
phony at Boston on Jan. 22. Unable to 
get a score of this work until after her 
return to New York, she was obliged to 
learn every note of this difficult part 
and was prepared in two days to sing 
for rehearsal and by the night of the 
concert had memorized it. So great was 
her success that she was re-engaged for 
a second performance and also for the 
Bach St. Matthew Passion with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. This latter work she 











Merle Alcock, Who Recently Completed a 
Successful Concert Season 

sang both in New York and at the Cin- 

cinnati May Festival. 


Mrs. Alcock will give a 
AMolian Hall next fall. 


recital in 





RAISA SCORES IN COLON 





Rimini Also Wins Success in Buenos 
Aires Opera 


Jules Daiber, concert manager of Rosa 
Raisa, the dramatic soprano, has just 
received a cable from Buenos Aires, 
South America, announcing this artist’s 
triumph in “Aida,” at the Teatro Colon. 
THe role of Amonasro was sung by Gia- 
como Rimini, the young Italian baritone 
of the Chicago Opera Company, who 
was likewise successful on the occasion 
of his first appearance this seasonm. 
Miss Raisa’s next performance will take 
place in the revival of “Norma,” which 
opera has also been selected by Maestro 
Campanini for production next season in 
Chicago and New York. 

The return of Rgsa Raisa to the 
United States is expected about the end 
of September. The joint recital concert 
tour of these two artists begins on Sept. 
29 at the New York Hippodrome and, 
continuing until Nov. 10, will include 
appearances in New York, Boston, Ban- 
gor, Portland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Newark, Worcester, Springfield, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Dayton. 





Composing Make the Healthy 


Man? 
“Does the professional musician, by 
reason of his business, become hyper- 
aesthetic and emotionally unstable?” 


Does 
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queries James Frederick Rogers in the 
Musical Quarterly for July. “If so, he 
does not seem to be morbid or unhealthy 
in body. There is no record of the sick- 
ness of John Sebastian Bach. Beethoven, 
despite his ailments, was remarkably 
robust. Wagner, always complaining, 
was seldom sick. Brahms was abundant- 
ly healthy, as was Verdi to a good old 
age. Spohr was ‘of sound health and 
herculean frame.’ Liszt and Rubinstein 
were no invalids. Unhealthy and short- 
lived musicians have been the exception 
and not the rule.” 


DENVER MUSICIANS CALLED 





Harry L. Rees and Harold Orth Will 
Do War Service 


DENVER, COL., July 6.—War service 
continues to draw more and more upon 
the musical forces of Denver. To-mor- 
row Harry L. Rees, a baritone, who has 
during the past year been taking an in- 
creasingly prominent place in the local 
concert field, will report at Fort Riley 
for training in the recreation department 
of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Rees has been 
song leader at Fort Logan, near Denver, 
on Monday evenings for some time past. 
He has been studying for two years past 
with John C. Wilcox, preparing for a 
public singing career, and had planned 
to locate in New York next fall. 

Another well-known figure in the local 
musical field who will join the colors 
this month is Harold Orth, for several 
years manager of the sheet music de- 
partment of the Denver Music Company. 
Mr. Orth has been prominent in all 
public-spirited movements for the cause 
of music in Denver and has also been 
an official of the National Association 
of Music Publishers. He is the son of 
the well-known piano pedagogue of Bos- 
ton, John Orth. Mr. Orth, who has 
served in the Colorado National Guard, 
will go into active service. His young 
wife is a talented pianist and composer. 
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The Baldwin Piano Company 
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NEW ALBANY FORCES JOIN 


IN COMMUNITY MASQUE 


Eight Thousand Indianians Applaud 
Musical Pageant Presented by 
Cast of 400 


New ALBANY, IND., July 8.—Before 
an audience of 8000 spectators on July 4 
ut Glenwood Park, 400 performers ap- 
peared in a musical and dramatic page- 
ant, “The March of Democracy,” writ- 
ten in verse by C. B. McLinn of the 
High School faculty, and presented by 
citizens of the community. 

Musical support for the action of the 
masque and the dances was given by 
the military band from the Quarter- 
master’s Department of Jeffersonville, 
led by Bandmaster Leach, while music 
for special dances was played by Esther 
Scott, pianist, and Frances Hartley, vio- 
linist. 

The natural amphitheater, with its 
400-ft. stage and background of beech 
trees, formed an ideal setting for the 
spectacle, which was applauded con- 
tinuously as the action developed. 

The musical setting was made up al- 
most altogether of the national music 
of the Allied nations, blended into a 
stirring composition that lent itself 
splendidly to the unfolding of the inci- 
dents portrayed by the players. The 
pageant was planned and carried out 
by the County Council of nena is 








A Damrosch Anecdote 


Walter Damrosch tells an amusing 
story, says Esther Singleton in her book, 
“The Orchestra,” about the Scherzo of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Von 
Biilow was rehearsing his orchestra at 
Florence in this movement and found 
that the kettledrum player could not get 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 

665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olive St. 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO, 
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the rhythm of the opening phrase either 
crisp enough or _ properly accented. 
Finally von Bilow called out, “Don’t you 
see? It’s Tim-pani, Tim-pani!” The 
Italian name for drums—timpani—gave 
exactly the right rhythm to the phrase, 
and the player had no more difficulty. 





Chautauqua Music at Lock Haven, Pa., 
Attracts Huge Audiences 


Lock HAVEN, PA., July 8.—The an- 
nual visit to this city of the Redpath 
Chautauqua has become the musical 
event of the summer. The program gave 
utmost satisfaction. Behumir Kryl and 
his band of thirty pieces; the Antonio 
Sala Company, ’cellist, violinist, pianist; 
the Madrigal Singers of New York, pre- 
senting Edward Roberts, baritone; Jo- 
seph Mathieu, tenor; Mildred Shaw, so- 
prano; Esterre Waterman, contralto, 
with Gladys Cooper as pianist, were 
among the outstanding attractions. All 
the programs were patriotic, some of the 
companies featuring community singing, 
and the audiences joining in the more 
familiar numbers. The attendance was 
the largest in years, the surrounding 
neighborhood for a radius of ten miles 
contributing large numbers. 

O. S. M. 


New War Song Is Joint Product of 
Noted Creative Workers 


Few war songs have been written by 
such distinguished forces as have joined 
in “To Victory,” a bright and dashing 
marching song just issued by Carl Fis- 
cher. Henry Hadley has written the mu- 
sic to words by Ethel Watts Mumford, 
the well-known dramatist. The song is 
dedicated to the Mothers of Defenders of 
Democracy, a splendid organization of 
= Mrs. John R. MacArthur is presi- 

ent. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Recent Convention of the N. Y. 
_ State Music Teachers’ Association 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The time is ripe for a frank expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association, 
which has just held its annual conven- 
tion, which you reported at length. 
The association has been dawdling 
along with talk for years. It has per- 


sistently avoided constructive action of 
any sort. Its annual meetings have ac- 
complished nothing of genuine benefit to 
the body of teachers at large, which is 
one of the reasons why its conventions 
have been steadily losing in interest, es- 
pecially since it elected to some of its 
important official positions men who have 
no particular standing in the profession, 
who are lacking in energy and who take 
little or no interest in the organization 
with which they are connected. 

Contrast the meetings of our State 
association with those of some of the 
Western associations, such as the Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Minnesota, Washington 
associations, where definite moves have 
been taken to improve conditions and 
eliminate incompetence. 

How much could not the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association have 
accomplished—as indeed it has in times 
past—if a live man had been put at the 
head, instead of a man who spent much 
of his time in the corridors and did not 
hear many of the most important ad- 
dresses of the concerts? 

Even in the executive session of the 
association, which was held behind closed 
doors, it is an open secret that it was 
given over entirely to the venting of per- 
sonal animosities and jealousies, and was 
conducted in a most undignified manner. 

There is a little clique which has for 
years conducted the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. Its deadening influence has pre- 
vented anything like. constructive work, 
and certainly has prevented the associa- 
tion from ranking with similar organiza- 
tions in other States. 

If it had not been for the energetic 
and highly satisfactory work of Walter 
L. Bogert, the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, and of the energetic 
and capable secretary, Miss Van Voor- 
his, and for some of the able and inter- 
esting papers read, as well as for the 
good work done at some of the recitals, 
the convention would have been a fiasco. 

If you can call attention to the situa- 
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— Within two weeks after placing on sale copies of The Americans Come 


tion as it exists, and bring about a dras- 
tic reorganization, it may possibly result 
in us being able to take a pride in our 
State association, instead of which some 
of us are getting heartily ashamed of it. 
Music TEACHER. 
New York, July 12, 1918. 





The Change in the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Constitution 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The Ohio Music Teachers’ convention, 
while an artistic success, in other re- 
spects took a most important step back- 
ward. By a change in its constitution 
it has allowed the control of the asso- 
ciation to pass from the teachers to any- 
one who wishes to pay the $1 dues. That 
is practically what constitutes a mem- 
bership with full powers to vote equal 
to any teacher. Instead of elevating the 
standing of the teacher to the dignity of 
a profession, with a recognized legal 
standing, it has suddenly dropped it to 
that of a “nobody.” There was a quasi- 
professional standing before that. Now 
there is none at all. It is “Every fel- 
low for himself and the devil take the 
‘hindmost.” 

No attention was paid to the propa- 
ganda of the Musical Alliance and, al- 
though I endeavored in my address to 
the convention to get to the point of urg- 
ing the association to action for obtain- 
ing legal recognition as a learned pro- 
fession, competent to act in public school 
matters to secure standardization in mu- 
sic studies, and the giving of percentages 
in passing from grade to grade, thereby 
making it a necessary study and secur- 
ing proper hours for student work and, 
although my paper had been read and 
approved beforehand by the president of 
the association, yet I was shut off on the 
excuse—“‘Time’s up.” However, I did 
add a few words on the subject, in spite 
of the protest. 

It is by far the most important subject 
that could have come before the associa- 
tion. 
at work contrary to true progress, and 
I predict that it marks the beginning of 
the end of the influence of this associa- 
tion. Something more serious must take 
its place. The teacher of music can 
never be taken seriously until the call- 
ing itself is recognized seriously as a 
profession established on a basis of 
learning and competency. 

D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, July 9, 1918. 





Better Outlook for Army Bands 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was through a letter of mine, pub- 
lished in an early June number of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA that I came to the ma- 
rines here. Altogether, I heard from 
about ten band leaders. The Thirteenth 
Regiment Band is just being formed here 
and we expect overseas service soon. 
As soon as we are organized I will 
send you a “story,” which I trust you can 
use. The outlook for better bands is 
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Song theWar has produced 








Lucien Muratore 
Marie Rappold 
Vernon Stiles 

Marie Sundeliu;s 
Yvonne de Treville 
Reinald Werrenrath 


Rafael Diaz 
Vernon d’Arnale 
Mary Jordan 
Arthur Middleton 


Sung by VERNON STILES 
- Sung by ARTHUR MIDDLETON 
Sung by PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Military Band and Orchestra parts 








Yet manifestly there were forces - 


very bright, and I think MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA has been responsible to a great-ex- 
tent for the.recent improvements. 
~ Sincérely, 
CORPORAL C. R. RICE. 
Thirteenth Regiment Band, Marine 
Barrick, Quantico, Va. 





Song Leader O’Hara Objects to the 
“Official” Key of Our Anthem 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It is with deep concern that I write 
regarding our national anthem. Every- 
body seems to have had a word on the 
subject, and I believe that great good 
wa eventually come of all that has been 
said. 

In my humble opinion an error has 
been made by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Committee, Messrs. Earhart, 
Damrosch, Gantvoort, Sonneck and 
Sousa in its choice of B Flat as the 
official key. Is it possible that this com- 
mittee intends that our soldiers shall 
sing the “Star-Spangled Banner” in the 
key of B Flat? 

In spite of all that has been said re- 
garding the public not being able to 
sing our national anthem, it has been 
my experience for years before this war 
started, and especially so since I have 
been so intimately associated with the 
soldiers for the past thirteen months, 
that the only real difficulty with our 
anthem is the key in which it is sung, B 
Flat. When I use A Flat these troubles 
pass away. 

Am I not correct in saying that our 
soldier boys should.be considered first 
in this matter? Should we not give it to 
them in a key in which they can sing it? 
And can I not call upon thousands of 
teachers and singers in our country who 
will agree with me that the last part of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” in the key 
of B Flat is vocally, scientifically and 
every other way out of reach of the 
great mass of the American soldiers, 
whereas in the key of A Flat it is just 
the opposite? This is a fact, and to 
whom then shall we cater, to soldiers or 
theories? 

So far as women’s voices, mixed cho- 
ruses or the general public is concerned 
in not being able (as some authorities 
would have it) to sing the anthem in 
the lower key, I would ask you, sir, to 
come down here to Virginia, and we 
will show you that your national an- 
them can be sung and sung well by an 





ordinary gathering of our civil or mi] 
tary populace in A Flat. 

Is it not true that for the sake of 
few unimportant low notes the nation: 
anthem has been pushed up beyond tl 
national tessitura (if I may be allows 
the term)? These few important lo 
notes which have caused so much troub 
do not constitute a vital part of the con 
position, do not make the “Star-Spangk 
Banner” any more than a few swallow 
make a summer. Yet we would allo 
these few notes to crowd the rest of i} 
music out of all reason, without t! 
range of the American male voice. 

On the other hand, those great an 
glorious top notes in the last part of t! 
hymn are the notes which do really an 
truly make the anthem; these are th 
notes which “put it over” and it ther 
fore follows that the key in which it | 
played to be sung should be absolute}: 
subservient to this fact. The theor 
should be sacrificed for the benefit o 
the patient, not the patient allowed t 
die for the benefit of the theory! An. 
the FACT that the “Star-Spangle 
Banner” CAN be sung from start t 
finish in the key of A Flat should fo 
ever squelch the merciless attacks whic! 
have been heaped upon it, attacks whic! 
it has silently, but valiantly withstoo. 
(thanks be to its merit) all these year: 

I know in saying the above that I an 
practically alone in my opinion. May | 
plead with you, therefore, that you allow 
me the Irishman’s prerogative of being 
alone in his argument, even though th: 
whole world is against him, his opinio: 
quite incorrect and eventually prove: 
wrong. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEOFFREY O’HARA, 
' Army Song Leader. 
Newport News, Va., July 11, 1918. 


A Tribute from West Virginia 


‘To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to express my deep gratitucd 
for your wonderful work for music i 
America and my appreciation also. 

My part is a very small one, but what 
ever success I may have I feel unde: 
obligation to your paper for awakened 
activity and thought in my endeavor to 
help create different standards for mu 
sic. You have helped to make my vision 
of the work clearer. 

Surely the splendid seed you have 
sown in the minds and hearts of the 
American people is going to yield a 
magnificent and bountiful harvest! 

With wishes for the greatest success 
in —% cause in which you are so inter- 
ested, 





Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. G. LANCASTER. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., July 1, 1918. 














Music Wakes the Child’s 
Soul, Holds Isolde Menges 





| 








| typ sae MENGES, the brilliant young 
English violinist, has very definite 
ideas with respect to the principles that 
are at the root of music as well as the 
other and, as she considers them, corre- 
lated, arts. She is especially interested 
in these points as they may apply to 
child training. “For it is to the child 
of to-day,” she says, “that we must look 
for better things for the child of 
to-morrow.” 

Miss Menges thinks that musical or- 


ganizations should extend their activities 
to a broader field. “Because,” says the 
young artist, “you can sometimes make 
the lovers of various other forms of art 
realize their duty to music by showing 
them the relation that their own work 
bears to music. You can show the 
sculptor or painter, for instance, that his 
art is closely related to that of music. 
How? The sculptor surrounds an im- 
pression of truth with form; the painter 
surrounds his impression with form and 
color; the musician encircles his impres- 
sion with form, color and sound. UlIti- 
mately, the most inspired interpretation 
of music or literature is the one that 


expresses the truth in the most adequate 
manner. . 

_“These are simple and obvious prin- 
ciples that few, as yet, among education. 
alists have assimilated. In my work 
among children,” says the violinist, “I 
seek to touch that chord which lies 
dormant in most children through the 
utter and lamentable ignorance of those 
who have their education in charge. That 
which I seek to awaken is their spiritual 
life, which responds so quickly to the ap- 
peal of good music. Once we get the 
child’s spiritual being in the habit of re- 
sponding to outside stimuli, we will see 
great and wonderful development, spirit- 
ually, intellectually and artistically.” 





Atlantic City Presents Schumann-Heink 
with Key to City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 13.—In 
appreciation of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
courtesy in singing for the Grand Lodge 
of Elks after the patriotic celebration 
and Elks’ peace on Thursday, Mayor 
Henry Bacharach presented the singer 
with the key of the city. In presenting 
the key the Mayor thanked the con- 
tralto. After the celebration Mme. 
Schumann-Heink left for New York. 
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Singing Is as Good as a Trip Home, 
Soldiers Tell Leader Henri 


Beaugard 




















Officers, Sailors and Enlisted Workers at the Naval Station in New Orleans Singing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
Beaugard, Song Leader of the Navy Department. 


OVERING all the stations along the 

Gulf Coast, to teach the soldiers to 
sing, is rather strenuous work, but Henri 
Beaugard, song leader for Pensacola, Mo- 
bile, Gulfport and New Orleans, to whom 
this duty is assigned, finds his occupa- 
tion inspiring nevertheless. 

In telling of his work with the men, 
Mr. Beaugead mentions his extreme sat- 
isfaction in being one of the men chosen 
to do this work with the soldiers, and 
says that now all the men in command 
realize that singing is one of the most 
necessary things for upholding the mo- 
rale of the army. 


“I have seen men march into a build- 
ing,” says Mr. Beaugard, “after a hard 
day’s drilling, tired and not in very 
good sg and less than five minutes 
after I have started them singing they 
would all be singing, and ten minutes 
after that they would be singing with so 
much pep that I was afraid the building 
would be roofless. Best of all, there were 
no grouches among the men. I remember 
one of the men who came up to me after 
his first “sing” at one of the training 
stations down here, and he said ‘Beau 
(I always have them leave off the Mister), 
that sing was as good as a ig | home.’ 
And he certainly looked it, for his eyes 
were bright and he seemed perfectly 
happy, and I know the singing did him a 

reat deal of good. I cite this one case, 
but there are many others like it, too. 

“The men all seem anxious to sing, for 
whenever they see me I’m sure to hear 
‘singing school to-day, Beau?’ And the 
always like new songs. When you teac 
them one you may be sure to hear noth- 
ing else for- about three or four days. 

“At the station in New Orleans I 
taught the men to sing ‘La Marseillaise’ 
in French, and I was rather surprised to 
see them take it so well. In fact, they 
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were so interested in learning it that 
I am sure if a stranger would have 
dropped in at the yard they would cer- 
tainly have thought it a French station, 
because no matter where you were you 
would hear the melody either whistled 
or sung. And the men could be seen 








Led by Henri 


On the right is Mr. Beaugard in a “‘Close-Up”’ 


under trees, studying the words with a 
sub-leader that I would assign to the 
work, while I would take over a large 
number of men. One might think that it 
ought to be easy for the men at the 
Navy Yard in New Orleans to sing in 
I'rench; it probably would be if the men 
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came from there, but that is not the case. 

On the march, too, the men are all 
eager to sing, according to Mr. Beau- 
gard. “There were several companies 
out on a hike the other day,” he says, 
and it started to rain when about three 
miles from their station, and what do 
you think these boys did? Well, they 
started to sing, and kept it up until they 
got back to their quarters, thoroughly 
drenched, but very happy. 

“T cannot say enough about the good 
the singing is doing for the boys. As far 
as the civilians are concerned, I would 
like to say to them: The people should 
also sing the songs the boys are singing, 
showing the soldiers that they are think- 
ing of them and are with them in every- 
thing they are doing for the country. 
There is nothing more inspiring than to 
see soldiers and sailors in among a 
group of civilians, and all of them to- 
gether singing the songs of the war. 
With such a spirit of song permeating 
the army and the country, we are sure 
to come through the war with colors 
flying.” 


WHEN THE “POILUS”’ SING 





American Birdman Calls Their Musical 
Utterance a War Horror 


Walter J. Schaffer, an American at- 
tached to the French Escadrille, writes 
in a letter to his home, copied in a re- 
cent issue of the Literary Digest, in 
which he describes everyday life in close 
contact with the poilu: “They make it 


pretty hard for us three Americans, be- 
cause when they get all lit up with ‘pin- 
ard’ and feel in a singing mood, they 
want us to sing American songs to them. 
And no amount of insisting that any 
singing of ours would bring in the gen- 
darmes would turn them from their de- 
sires.” 

Apropos of marching songs, he said: 
“Every Frenchman likes to sing, 
whether he can or not, and, believe me, 
we Americans suffer a lot, for their sing- 
ing at times is surely one of the horrors 
of war. The peculiar thing—to me— 
about their singing is that there seems 
to be no harmony in it. The song seems 
to be made only to help the singer get 
as many rods in as possible. That’s the 
way it sounds to me, but the fact that I 
don’t understand the words may account 
for it.” 


Enrichetta Onelli Ends Fine Season 


Enrichetta Onelli, soprano, has just 
closed a highly successful season. From 
Oct. 28, 1917, to June 22, 1918, she sang 
in 185 concerts, the scope of her engage- 
ments ranging from New England, the 
South, in the Middle West and three 
weeks in Eastern Canada. Mme. Onelli 
has been active in oo work, singing in 
the hospitals and numerous cantonments. 
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THE ALLIANCE AND THE RECOGNITION 
OF AMERICAN MUSICAL TALENT 











NE of the main planks in the platform of the Musical Alliance is that its 
members shall work against the existing frejudice for everything and 
everybody foreign in music regardless of merit, and the equally strong, if not 
stronger, prejudice against everything and everybody American in music 
regardless of merit 

Since the Alliance was launched there have been those who have in- 
sisted that such prejudices might have existed in years gone by, but really 
had no place to-day; that while it was true we were ever ready to acclaim 
foreign artists of distinction, as indeed we should, and to recognize young 
talent that came to us from abroad, as we also should, at the same time 
there waz really no disposition on the part of the general public, and cer- 
tainly on the part of music lovers, to discriminate against Americans who 
were worthy of recognition. 

And yet the evidence is right before us that there is great need for a 
change of heart in this direction Let us take, for instance, two leading 
institutions in this country where | think we shall find a situation such as 
not only to justify the particular planks that I refer to in the platform of the 
Alliance, but to call urgently for active propaganda in the matter. 

The two institutions | refer to are the Metropolitan Opera House and. 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

At the Metropolitan it is only recently, since the great movement for 
the recognition of American singers and musicians began, that there has 
been really any show for American singers, and even some of those who 
have been engaged have not been able to scure the recognition they 
deserved. 

There are a good many people, not alone opera-goers, but others, who 
have an idea that the trouble at the Metropolitan lies largely with the man- 
agement which, they believe, is from its composition inclined to favor 
Italians at the expense of other nationalities, and especially of Americans. 
This is not my view. Mr. Gatti-Casazza has shown all along a notable 
disposition to favor Americans, but he is not as free in the matter as many 
people would suppose. 

What is the trouble? The trouble lies with the American public, with 
the patrons of the Metropolitan, many of whom, of course, are foreigners 
or of foreign descent. They are not particularly well disposed to American 
singers—let the truth be known—except with a few of their favorites, among 
whom it must be admitted Geraldine Farrar shines supreme, and in their day 
other great sopranos like Fremstad and Emma Eames. What is really re- 
quired to strengthen the position of the Americans at the Metropolitan is, 
therefore, a change of heart on the part of the American public, and espe- 
cially on the part of what is called the “‘society element,’’ to which Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza naturally has to defer, especially when its wishes are voiced 
through members of the Board of Directors. 

We see, therefore, that here is where the Alliance cannot only render 
effective work, but is called upon to do so. 

The other institution to which I| refer is the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which has been right along, as | have declared from time to time, the most 
un-American institution of its kind in the country. Its members were largely 
foreigners, its conductors were always foreigners, and indeed, as we know, 
some of them have been alien enemies. One would think that an orchestra 
hailing from Boston, and in which Boston takes a great and just pride, 
would be the one organization of its kind to stand out as being markedly 
American in its composition, in its policies and thus set an example to the 
rest of the country. 

A Boston Symphony Orchestra should be one conducted by an Amer- 
ican, not necessarily of English descent or birth by any means. But he cer- 
tainly should be an American citizen. In the next place, a Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra should lead in the presentation of works by American 
composers, and thus also set a worthy example for other similar organiza- 
tions to follow. Such an orchestra should also take a pride in presenting 
soloists who are Americans. 

But whether under the influence for years of Major Higginson or of 
Manager Ellis, or of the leading lights in Boston who have given the orches- 
tra their support, the whole tendency has been not only to favor foreigners 
but positively to discriminate against Americans. 

We see here right away, without the need of going any further, that 
two leading musical organizations in the United States have virtually set 
their faces against the recognition of American talent. 

If it may be objected, as it probably will be, that in the way of the 
recognition of American composers the Metropolitan has shown a fair dis- 
position to do so | would reply that it has only done so under great pres- 
sure and of recent years. To the evident reply of the management that the 
result so far has scarcely been commensurate with the effort and the ex- 
pense involved | would answer that we have the composers, but that men 
and women are not going to work to compose operas when they know that 
they have but the slimmest chance of their work ever seeing the light of day 


a 


at our leading operatic institution. That certainly has been the condition 


in the past. 
To those who might object that there is no particular evidence so far 


that we have any great talent among us in the way of operatic and of sym- 
phonic composition, | would further reply that if that is well founded we 
have to admit that a country with over a hundred millions which has shown 
within a comparatively short time that it can produce the ablest statesmen, 
inventors, engineers, financiers, business men, lawyers, doctors, surgeons, 
the most skilful and intelligent mechanics, some of the greatest singers the 
world has known, some of the greatest pianists the world has known, some 
of the greatest painters the world has known, some of the greatest writers 
the world has known, the finest women, the most enterprising and resource- 
ful manufacturers, and certainly many distinguished song writers, suddenly 
becomes impotent when it is a case of composition in the higher fields of 


music, such as operatic and symphonic works. 


] have again and again urged that we have the composers. 


say, we have them latent among us. 
However, it is not my conviction that they will be aroused by 


opportunity. 


That is to 
They only need arousing through 


the promise of prizes. What is needed, as | have already stated, is a change 


of heart on the part of the American public. 


It has to take the same kindly, 


appreciative attitude to their own composers which we find in the older 


countries. 
Russia. 


We certainly find this attitude in France, in Italy, in England, in 
Why not in the United States? 
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This Is the Right Moment for the Alli- 
ance 


Enclosed find application for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

This is the right moment for the Alli- 
ance, for the Government has seen the 
importance of music with the boys in 
camp and, with aim No. 8 realized, the 
rest will come easily. 

The Musical Alliance will fulfill, just 
as all of Mr. Freund’s undertakings ful- 
fill. In his magazine, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
he has realized an ideal in musical pub- 
lishing that all of us have cherished 
and hoped for. The May 11 issue I 
think the greatest single number of any 
magazine (musical or otherwise) pub- 
lished since the United States entered 
the war. It shows musicians generally 
to be men and women of resource and 
generosity, turning their efforts toward 
a spirit of helpfulness in the war—it 
shows music as a useful art, practical 
and efficient, and makes you proud to be 
a musician and an American one besides. 

With every good wish, 

ELEANOR M. DAvis. 

Hannibal, Mo., July 5, 1918. 


Best Wishes for Continued Success 


Enclosed please find $1 for a new 
membership—that of Mrs. F. M. Davis, 
Chicago, Ill. With best ~ ishes for the 
continued success of the v.ganization. 

Mrs. CLAUDE L. STEELE. 

Muskogee, Okla., June 20, 1918. 


Will Prove a Great Factor in Forming 
Our National Music 


I feel sure that the Musical Alliance 
of the United States will prove a great 
factor in fverming our national music. 
It will be a guiding star to young Amer- 
ica in the direction of good music. 

My gratitude accompanies my fee for 


‘membership. 


MARTHA BOUGHNER, 
President Woman’s Music Club. 
Morgantown, W. Va., June 26, 1918. 


With Every Good Wish 


Enclosed please find check in payment 
of membership dues for one of my 
pupils, Thelma Shaw, Mansfield, Ohio. 

With every good wish for the success- 
ful accomplishment of the aims of the 
Musical Alliance, T am 

FLORENCE MACDONALD. 

Mansfield, Ohio, June 24, 1918. 


Your Splendid Musical Alliance 


Enclosed you will find $1 for member- 
ship in your splendid Musical Alliance. 
Always with great interest I read of 
your untiring efforts to promote music 
in our country and I am sure the nation, 
as well as musicians, will always be 
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grateful to you for your remarkable 
achievements. 
EMMA ROBERTS. 
New York, June 24, 1918. 
Glad That American Musicians Are at 
Last Forming Themselves Into an 
Alliance 


I am glad that American musicians 
are at last forming themselves into this 
Alliance to prove to the world what 
American musicians can do. I enclose 
my check for membership and wish the 
Alliance all success. 

FLORENCE P. LEDGER. 

Hartford, Conn., June 25, 1918. 


Another Supervisor Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MAE ELIZABETH HAAS, 
State Normal School. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., June 26, 1918. 


Will Meet a Long Existing Need 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. 
It certainly will meet a long-existing 
need in the musical life of the country. 
JOYCE HAZEL HETLEY, 
Vincennes University. 
Vincennes, Ind., June 22, 1918. 


Another Brooklyn Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ANNA GRAY MITCHELL. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 22, 1918. 


Miss A. L. Tharaldsen Joins the Alliance 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
AoGcot L. THARALDSEN. 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1918. 


A Distinguished Member from San 


Diego, Cal. 

Enclosed please find $1 for Musical 
Alliance, which has my hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

Mme. LEONORE GORDON Foy. 

San Diego, Cal., June 21, 1918. 


Deeply Interested 
I am_ enclosing herewith Harold 
Henry’s check for membership in the 
Musical Alliance. 
Mr. Henry is deeply interested in the 
Alliance, and wishes it all the success 
that it deserves. 


Chicago, IIl., 


JOHN ANDERSON. 
June 26, 1918. 


Another Friend from Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
MARGARET L. CORE. 
Worcester, Mass., June 25, 1918. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
ticld and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessar 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instru- 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Prominent New Orleans Lawyer Endorses 
the Alliance 


Though I am not a musician, I am 
in thorough sympathy with the organiza- 
tion of the Musical Alliance, and here- 
with enclose $1 for the first year’s dues 
and shall be glad to be advised of the 
work of the Alliance from time to time. 

I would be glad if you would send me 
some more of your circular letters, as I 
may get some additional members. 

H. O. HArrt. 

New Orleans, La., June 17, 1918. 





Happy to Take a Part 


I intended being among the first to 
enroll as a member of the Musical Alli- 
ance, but illness and teaching caused my 
delay in writing you. 

Please find enclosed my check for $1 
for membership. I am truly happy to 
have a part in this great work. 

SALLIE WILLIE STERLING. 

Charlottesville, Va., June 24, 1918. 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 


EUGEN YSAYE 


Conductor 


On Tour 


NOVEMBER JANUARY 
DECEMBER FEBRUARY 
MARCH 


Dates Now Booking 


Address 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Mgr. 


12 Times-Star Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Music Teachers 


EARN MORE 


Teach adults and children partly in 
classes, one-half hour private lesson, 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 

Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone, Memorize 
by combining Musical Memory and In- 
tellectual Memory. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teach with Scien- 
tific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to $220.00. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 29th to Sept. Ist. 
Chicago, July 8th to 27th. Asheville, 
N. C., August 12th to 81st. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, fil. 


New York City, 109 W. 46th St., 
St. James Hote) 


‘*The School of Experience’’ 

will remain open all summer 
Every branch of Dramatic and Operatic Training 

fitting pupils for public appearances. 
MILTON ABORN 
137-139 West 38th Street, New York 
“The Aborn Miniature’’ 

Tel. Greeley 909 









Mrs. Ruth F. Such of Brooklyn Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. RuTH F. SUCH. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 27, 1918. 





Another Member from California 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
BERTIE M. SCHLUETER. 
Los Gatos, Cal., June 27, 1918. 





O. F. Anderson of Springfield (Ill.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
O. F. ANDERSON. 
Springfield, Ill., June 27, 1918. 





There Is a Great Work Which It Can Do 


You will find enclosed $1 for memher- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

There is a great work which it can 
do, and I am glad to have a part in it. 

GRACE MARTIN SNEE. 

Morgantown, W. Va., June 26, 1918. 





Another Member from East Orange 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
FREDERICK G. HANDEL. 
East Orange, N. J., June 26, 1918. 





A Friend in Geneva, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
EpITH A. ROSE. 
Geneva, N. Y., June 26, 1918. 





In Earnest Sympathy with Its Ambitions 


I am in earnest sympathy with the 
ambitions of the Musical Alliance and 
am pleased to enclose my dollar to be 
one of you. 

MELICENT JAMES. 

Schenectady, N. Y., June 26, 1918. 





Mrs. E. S. Blagden a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Mrs. E. S. BLAGDEN. 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1918. 





Miss E. J. Hutchinson Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Miss E. J. HUTCHINSON. 
New York, N. Y., May 20, 1918. 





Edward Birge of Indianapolis a Member 


Please enroll my name in membership 
of Musical Alliance. 
EDWARD B. BIRGE. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 20, 1918. 
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HONOLULU HAILS SELINSKY 


Audience Applauds Plan for Concert 
Series to Dispel War Gloom 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, June 20.—A vio- 
lin recital was lately given by Max 
Selinsky, Russian violinist, assisted by 
Mrs. L. Jenney Peck. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 
No. 7; Wieniawski’s “Fantasie on Motifs 
of ‘Faust’’”; some native compositions, 
one by the late King Kalakua, and the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria.” Near- 
ly every number was encored. 

During the intermission L. Tenney 
Peck announced that the Philharmonic 
Society is organizing a series of con- 
certs to last for twenty weeks, from next 
October. Concerts will also be given on 
the other islands for the benefit of the 
school children and the Red Cross. Mr. 
Peck laid stress in his speech on the fact 
that President Wilson, General Pershing 
and other leaders of the day had ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of cultivat- 
ing interest in music to counteract the 
gloom imposed on all by the war. The 
address was heartily applauded. 


RE-ENGAGE FLORENCE MACBETH 


Soprano Again to Sing Leading Rdles 
with Campanini 


Florence Macbeth, the gifted Amer- 
ican soprano, has been engaged by Cleo- 
fonte Campanini and makes her re-entry 
into the forces of the Chicago Opera 
Association during the coming season. 
Miss Macbeth was for three seasons a 
member of the Campanini company up 
to 1917. Then during the season of 1917- 
18 she devoted all her time to the con- 
cert field. 

She is to be heard in the Chicago 
opera in leading coloratura roles, her 
first performance being “Marta” during 
the opera’s opening week. 














Musical Stars to Visit Syracuse Next 
Season 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 11.—The recital 
commission of the First Baptist Church 
announces an unusual series of concerts 
for next season. The artists include 
Jascha Heifetz, who was heard here last 
spring; Josef Hofmann, Alma Gluck and 
Anna Case. The “Morning Musicals” 
has arranged for its customary three 
evening concerts. The soloists engaged 
are Margaret Matzenauer, Olga Sama- 
roff and Max Rosen. Clara Drew is 
chairman of the concert committee. 

A committee is being formed, under 
the auspices of the “Morning Musicals” 
and the Salon Musical Club, to arrange 
for the appearance of John C. Freund in 
this city in the fall. in Ve. me 





Thuel Burnham to Aid Paris Hospital 
for American Wounded 


CHARLES City, IA., July 9.—Thuel 
Burnham, the pianist, is soon to open a 
studio in Cedar Rapids. Every dollar of 
the proceeds from his piano teaching will 
be devoted to the support of a hospital 
for Americans wounded in France. He 
is now helping to support a Paris hos- 
pital which gives especial attention to 
wounded soldiers who are convalescent 
but not able to resume their positions in 
civil life. The hospital which Mr. Burn- 
ham is planning to aid is also in Paris, 
under the direction of Edith Griffin of 
New York: Mr. Burnham formerly lived 
at Vinton, Ia. B. C 





Orville Harrold Applauded at Ravinia 
Park—Philadelphia Engagements 


Following the excellent impression 
made by his appearances at the Newark 
Festival, in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, El- 
mira and Montclair, Orville Harrold 
opened his summer season at Ravinia 
Park, Chicago, July 1, when he was ac- 
corded an ovation by the audience. After 
Mr. Harrold’s four appearances in 
Philadelphia this spring, another en- 
gagement has been booked for him with 
the Philadelphia Matinée Musical Club 
for Feb. 4, 1919. 





DE GOGORZA TO 
MAKE EXTENSIVE 
TOUR NEXT FALL 

















Emilio de Gogorza, the Noted Baritone, at 
His Summer Home at Bath, Me. 


Emilio de Gogorza, the distinguished 
baritone, is spending the summer at his 
home in Bath, Me. Bookings for next 
season assure him of active months on 
the concert platform, for which he is 
now preparing several new songs. 

Among other appearances next win- 
ter Mr. de Gogorza will be heard with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in 
two concerts. He will give his annual 
New York recital, and a third concert 
with the New York Symphony will pre- 
sent him in Rochester. Two tours 
through the Middle West have been ar- 
ranged, the first in October, when he 
will go as far North as Duluth and St. 
Paul, and the second in February and 
March. Kansas City and St. Louis are 
included in this latter trip. Recitals in 
Chicago and Montreal are also an- 
nounced. 


Rivoli and Rialto Theaters Mark “Bas- 
tille Day” in Musical Programs 


The Overture to Verdi’s “La Forza 
del Destino” was played by the Rivoli 
Theater Orchestra this week, supple- 
mented by excerpts from “The Fortune 
Teller,” by Victor Herbert, Erno Rapee 
conducting. In honor of the French na- 
tional holiday, Desire La Salle, baritone, 
was heard in a patriotic musical episode 
called “The Fall of the Bastille.” Mar- 
tha Atwood, soprano, supplied her own 
piano accompaniment in her singing of 
“Songs in an Old-Fashioned Town” and 
“Darling Nellie Gray.” Firmin Swinnen 
played the “Staccato” from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony on the organ. At the 
Rialto the orchestra paid tribute to the 
14th of July in the “Robespierre” Over- 
ture by Litolff. Hugo Riesenfeld con- 
ducted. Lucy Lee Call, coloratura so- 
prano, sang an aria from “I Puritani” 
and Lorrie Grimaldi, basso, was heard in 
a number from “Robert le Diable.” 
Arthur Depew played as an organ solo 
the “Marche aux Flambeaux,” by Fred- 
erick Scottson Clark. 








CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Pupils of Verna 
Matthews gave a piano recital in the 
Northview School auditorium on June 
28. Those who took part were Evelyn 
Shock, Ivarene Doolittle, Gay Cox, Viola 
Carnes, Agnes Morgan, Elsie Vernon, 
Pauline Hart, Hazel White, Irene Mason 
and Dorothy Powell. 





FAIRMONT, W. VA.—W. D. Barring- 
ton, local tenor, on June 25 appeared in 
a patriotic concert at the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 








and over. 
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SONATA NO. Il IN A MINOR FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO. By John Irleand. Sonata 
for Violoncello and Plano. By Frank 


Bridge. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


It is the idealism of an American pub- 
lisher in England, Winthrop Rogers, 
formerly of Boston and New York, that 
is responsible for these two sonatas ap- 
pearing in print. As financial invest- 
ments both are hazardous, and equally 
so from a practical standpoint. But Mr. 
Rogers has vision; he did not have to 
locate in the English capital for many 
moons to discover that John Ireland and 
Frank Bridge—both virtually unknown 
in America until recently—were and 
are among the best of contemporary 
British composers. 

The Ireland sonata is extraordinarily 
good. And good as it is, it is of a kind 
that makes description difficult. Suffice 
it to record here that it is of Mr. Ire- 
land’s best inspiration, three movements, 
Allegro, Poco lento quasi adagio and In 
Tempo moderato leading to Con Brio. 
The first two movements are the most 
interesting ones, though there is ‘plenty 
of spirit and variety in the last move- 
ment, too. It is difficult to play, both 
the violin and piano parts. There is 
a dedication to Albert Sammons. 

Less modern, of course, is the Bridge 
’cello sonata, but a splendid work. Mr. 
Bridge seems quite at home in the so- 
nata form, and without an exception his 
treatment of the ’cello is admirable. The 
work is in two movements, the first an 
Allegro ben moderato, then an Adagio 
ma non troppo, which leads into the 
finale, an Allegro moderato, of which the 
main subject is simply the first subject 
of the opening movement, set in major 
mode. Thematically there are things in 
Mr. Bridge’s music here that suggest 
Brahms, not a bad influence by a great 
deal. He has his own individuality, 
though, and is certainly one of Eng- 
land’s best composers of our day. 

* * x 


“HYMN OF APOLLO.” By Ernest Austin, 
Op. 39. (London: J. H. Larway.) 


In this setting of Shelley’s great poem 
we make the acquaintance of Ernest 
Austin, a contemporary English com- 
poser, whose music we have never known 
before. It is an ode for chorus of 
mixed voices and orchestra, the orches- 
tral part being reduced in this edition 
for piano. 

Mr. Austin is a serious composer, a 
man whose music is marked by a de- 
cided dignity, an adherence to ideals 
and a well developed technical accom- 
plishment. The work is closely knitted 
and consistent in design, from the open- 
ing motive of the orchestral prelude and 
its subsequent restatement in other 
tonalities to its final choral measures. 
The use of tenors and basses alone in 
unison on the first choral portion is a 
splendid conception. The new theme 
is introduced in the orchestra, first vir- 
tually unaccompanied at No. 14 in this 
score; it savors of Richard Strauss in its 
inflections and its development is mas- 
terly, in fact, the orchestral writing on 
pages 13, 14 and 15 comprises some of the 
most admirable pages that have come 
out of England in many years. Signifi- 
cant, too, is the eight-part chorus, “My 
foosteps pave the clouds with fire.” Very 
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ingenious is the handling on page 37 of 
the theme, referred to above, in quasi- 
canonic style. The Allegro tranquillo, 
E Major, 4/4, is rich in texture and 
feeling and much is made of it later, 
when at No. 48 Mr. Austin gives it to 
us orchestrally, the chorus entering on 
“What look is more delightful.” Power- 
ful and noble is the last chorus, “I am 
the eye with which the Universe be- 
holds itself.” 

Here is a new work that must be 
heard in America. It is one of the best 
choral works of its kind in years, one 
that is modern without being too mod- 
ern, a full-fledged expression of a cre- 
ative mind. The choral writing is diffi- 
cult, but not impossible and seems to 
be truly effective. We in America have 
produced all the Elgar choral works, 
Bantock’s “Omar,” Hamilton Harty’s 
“Mystic Trumpeter,” showing our inter- 
est in present-day British choral music. 
It is our duty to give Ernest Austin a 
hearing by one of our ablest choral or- 
ganizations. 

His music, as we have said, is modern; 
he employs the vocabulary of the mas- 
ters and his contemporaries. If his 
style, which is not altogether individual 
resembles anyone it is Frederick Delius. 
There is something of that composer’s 
manner in Mr. Austin’s utterance, for 
they both work in the style of Strauss, 
rather than in the French school. This 
is no day, we know, to label a man’s art 
Teutonic in its leanings, yet we can 
but feel about Mr. Austin’s music, as 
we do about Elgar and Delius, that he 
writes with that solidity that is char- 
acteristic of Germanic music in its best 
estate, not a reflection of the German 
autocracy in art, but of the Goethe, the 
Bach and the Wagner, to whom the 
present rulers of their land would have 
been quite as odious as they are to us. 


* * * 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” By N. Clif- 
ford Page. (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


For two-part chorus of women’s 
voices and piano (or orchestra) Mr. 
Page has composed a choral ballad on 
the Lewis Carroll masterpiece, “Alice in 
Wonderland.” Frederick H. Martens 
has discreetly—and reverently—added 
to the Carroll text a prologue and inci- 
dental verses. 

The music is simple, charming, fresh 
and spontaneous, carried out with that 
certainty of touch so well known in N. 
Clifford Page’s work. He writes for 
two-part chorus with as much variety 
as most persons write for four parts 
and manages to get his effects without 
elaborate means, an unfailing sign of 
real ability. There are passages that 
may be sung ad libitum by a solo voice. 
Among the best numbers in the work are 
the prologue, “How doth the little 
Crocodile,” “The Duchess’ Lullaby,” 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Bat” and the 
valse lente, “Beautiful Soup,” the clos- 


ing number. 
+ * * 


“THE CALL TO FREEDOM.” By Victor 
Herbert. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


This is a patriotic ode for soprano 
solo and chorus of mixed voices. Not 
only has Mr. Herbert written his splen- 
did music here, but he has also written 
the text. It is a work, about fifteen min- 
utes in length, interesting from the first 
to last page, vital in Mr. Herbert’s 
best manner. Difficult, indeed, is it to 
dwell on Mr. Herbert’s excellent work, 
since one expects it from him and is 
accordingly not surprised to find it. How 
many composers would give their birth- 
right for a theme like the tragic lament, 
with which Mr. Herbert begins his or- 
chestral introduction to this piece! And 
the manner in which the theme appears 
again is typical of his mastery. There 
is a strong Irish note in this music and 
the greater part of the text seems to 
refer to Ireland’s woes, until the so- 
prano solo announces the way to west- 
ward, where the “star-spangled symbol 
of freedom” shines. There is a dedica- 


tion: “To my friend, Dr. Herbert J. 


Tily.” 
* * * 
“RHAPSODY OF ST. 
David Stanley Smith, Op. 38. 
G. Schirmer.) 


Dr. Smith of Yale University has 
done his own little “Hora Novissima” in 
this setting of St. Bernard de Clair- 
vaux’s Latin poem. There is a real 
deep atmosphere to be found in this 
music, praiseworthy handling of ma- 
terials and no little inspiration. De- 
spite the many performances that Dr. 
Smith has had for his numerous com- 
positions we have never been able to 
join among his enthusiastic admirers. 
Yet this work interests us more than 
anything he has put forward in some 
time. 

It is composed for chorus, semi-chorus, 
solo quartet and orchestra. There are 
arias, duets, etc., an excellent Inter- 
mezzo for the orchestra between Parts I 
and II and a chorus for men’s voices. 
The work had a successful premiere at 
this year’s Evanston Festival. It would 
seem that it possesses qualities that en- 
title it to further hearings. 

The excellent English translation has 
been made by Dr. Smith. 


* * * 


“THE HOME ROAD.” By John Alden Car- 
penter. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


BERNARD.” By 
(New York: 


A simple hymn-like two-page song is 
this one, not by Mr. Carpenter of the 
concert hall, but rather by Mr. Carpen- 
ter of the community music movement. 
Our distinguished Chicago musician has 
actually succeeded here in writing a song 
for medium voice that is truly un- 
forced, a song whose melody is appeal- 
ing, whose harmonies are dignified yet 
clear. Mr. Carpenter has also written 
the text, which is creditable, though not 
as good as the music. 

* * o* 


“THE FIGHTING ALLIES.” By M. L. Lake. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


One of the best fantasies on the na- 
tional anthems of the Allies is this one 
of Mr. Lake, who has conceived the idea 
of arranging them in the order into 
which they came into the war. Accord- 
ingly, the fantasy opens after a brief 
Andante maestoso, a sort of tragic war- 
theme, with the Serbian anthem. This 
is followed in order by Russia, France, 
Belgium, England, Italy and then the 
United States of America. Mr. Lake has 
given each country representation by one 
anthem, excepting England, which he 
treats by setting the “British Grena- 
diers” in the flutes and clarinets over a 
drum-beat, leading after nine measures 
to two measures of “Rule Britannia,” 
this in the basses, against trumpet calls 
and then into “God Save the King.” 
Italy is represented by the “Marcia 
Reale.” 

There are some brief interludes be- 
tween the anthems, one an Adagio fol- 
lowing the “Marseillaise,” the other an 
Andante con moto preceding the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” In this Andante con 
moto Mr. Lake weaves in counterpoint 
bits of the Belgian “Brabanconne,” the 
Russian hymn, the “Marseillaise,” the 
“Marcia Reale” and “God Save the 
King.” 


Mr. Lake deserves high praise for hi 
musicianly treatment of the patriot 
materials. He shows himself a skille 
craftsman. The fantasy is_ publishe 
for large and small orchestra and larg 
and small band. It is worthy of me: 
tion that, despite the fact that the far 
tasy is a continuous composition, all th 
anthems appearing in it may be per 
formed separately as they stand. Th 
“Star-Spangled Banner” is given in th 
so-called “authorized version,” which th 
public has not yet become accustome: 
to sing, but which the gentlemen wh. 
are responsible for it are sure will bh 
adopted in time. We hope so, though w 
still feel that the public will continue t. 
sing the “Star-Spangled Banner” as j; 
has for years past. 

* ” * 


“WHEN LOVE IS GONE, COME, GREE? 
THE MORN!” By Daisy Wood Hildreth 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) ‘‘it Is Lilac 
Time.” By Daisy Wood Hildreth. (Bos 
ton: C. W. Thompson & Co.) 


Miss Hildreth’s three songs are pleas 
ing, melodious songs that will give pleas. 
ure to audiences of all kinds. The best 
of the three is, in our opinion, “Come, 
Greet the Morn!” in which the compose: 
displays a greater variety of mood as 
well as musical thought than in her other 
pieces. This song is dedicated to 
Ethelynde Smith, who has sung it in 
her concerts. The songs are for a high 
voice, except “It Is Lilac Time,” which 
is for low voice. 

* * * 


“RADIANT AS THE MORNING.” By Gena 
Branscombe. ‘‘Far Awa’.’”’ By Mrs. H. H. 
Beach, Op. 43, No. 4. ‘‘Two Triolets.’’ By 
Babel W. Daniels, Op. 26, No. 2-3. (Bos- 
ton: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


There is a treat in store for our sing- 
ers when they come upon Miss Brans- 
combe’s new song, “Radiant as the Morn- 
ing,” for in it she has hit a happy me- 
dium, between her most serious style 
and her lighter vein. The song, to an 
excellent Kendall Banning poem, is buoy- 
ant in feeling, vocally effective and yet 
harmonized with a number of Brans- 
combesque touches that give it individ- 
uality. High and low keys are issued. 

Mrs. Beach’s setting of the Burns 
“Far Awa’” is a new edition of one of 
her older songs, a song that is truly a 
gem. Editions are issued for high and 
low voice. 

As for the “Two Triolets”—‘“Soli- 
taire” and “The Mistletoe”—they are al- 
together charming bits for voice with 
piano accompaniment. Light, the first 
one with mock sadness, they show Miss 
Daniels able in depicting moods with 
deftness of touch. They are published in 
high and low keys. A. W. K. 





CANTON, O.—Sam Lewis, Welsh tenor, 
recently gave a recital in the First Chris- 
tian Church, accompanied by Jessie 
Mockel, pianist. Mr. Lewis’s program 
included the “La Donna e Mobile” aria 
from “Rigoletto” and Handel’s “Every 
Valley Shall Be Exalted,” from “The 
Messiah.” Miss Mockel played, among 
other numbers, the Schumann Fan- 
tasy. Gatty Sellars, English organist, 
gave two recitals recently at the First 
Congregational Church. 
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“Effect,” He Charges 





Average Recital Program Is a Dull Affair, Says Dutch ’Cellist 
—Declares That Even Beethoven, Bach and Mozart 
Works Are Slighted—Virtuosi Are Too Eager for 

















BY HANS KINDLER 
Principal ’Cellist Philadelphia Symphony 


OOKING over the programs of re- 

citals given in New York during 
the past season, it is sad to notice how 
generally uninteresting they are from 
the musician’s standpoint. It is an un- 
deniable fact that, as a rule, they are 
not only lacking in important new works, 
but even in the standard works of the 
great classical répertoire. Especially 
the programs of the violin recitals are 
virtually devoid of any intellectual 
musical interest. 

With a few happy exceptions these 
programs consist of: First the inevi- 
table Handel Sonata, followed by either 
the Tchaikovsky or Wieniawski Con- 
certo, the “Symphonie Espagnole” by 
Lalo or a similar work, after which the 
“serious” part of the program is at an 
end and a flood of transcriptions (mostly 
of disreputable character) is poured 
over the audience. Usually a brilliant 
violinistic composition brings the pro- 
gram to a close, after which a number 


encores of the transcription type 
rom the recitalist as busy as the more 
or less entnsiontic attitude of the audi- 

demand. , 
hdd. th I said before, with here and 
there a laudable exception, 1s the aver- 
age type of program of a New York vio- 
i ital. ; 
Why is it that one practically never 
hears an entire Bach Sonata, a Beetho- 
ven Sonata or one of the heavenly Mo- 
zart Sonatas? Or one of the Bach or 
Mozart Concertos? The first defense of 
the violinist concerning those concertos 
is that they require an orchestral ac- 
companiment. But does a Mozart ‘od 
even a Beethoven Concerto require the 
colorful orchestral | background more 
than either the Tchaikovsky or the Span- 
ish Symphony by Lalo? I, for one, do 
ink so. 

oe the trouble lies somewhere else. 
The reason these works are so rerery 
played is because they are generally 
regarded as “ineffective. 


Hungry for “Effect” 


Even the successful recitalist suc- 
cumbs only too readily and, in many 
cases, even too gladly to the tempte en 
of letting his art serve him, instead o 
being humbly joyful to be able to serve 
his art in the way his artistic conscience 
ought to prescribe to him. And that 
conscience ought to tell him that only 
the very best works (of which, by the 
way, the literature 1s full) ought to ap- 

his programs. : 
hut we rete live, and the public 
will not stand for those programs 1S 
the second line of defense on the part 

e violinist. 

ts J a question whether a man who 
calls himself an artist, but who, never- 
theless, prostitutes his art by. playing 
trashy programs for the public’s “en- 
joyment” ought to live! But, seriously, 
even if we grant that programs are sup- 
posed to have that certain amount of 
“popular appeal” which the performer 
considers essential, just as essential and 
even imperative is his duty to have on 
that same program at least two of the 
most important works of the literature. 
Such has been the artistic rule of the 
great school of first-class virtuosi of the 
generation, including such men as Ysaye, 
Busoni, Godowsky, Thibaud, Wilhelm) 
and many others, and that rule is, in 
most cases, sadly neglected by the 
y er ones. ; 
Ae Pens Liszt says in his necrology 
on Paganini: “The real artist may 
allow himself only one purpose: not to 
consider his art an easy means of ac- 
quiring selfish gains and personal fame, 
but as a holy gift, to be thankful for 
and to be cultivated and developed to 
that high worthiness which is the ideal 
of a really great talent.” ; 

There is another duty which, in my 
opinion, the interpretative artist has to 


absolve, a duty which demands perhaps 
still more self-sacrifice but which, never- 
theless, is equally imperative. That is 
the duty with regards to modern music. 


One of the few things of really lasting 

value which an executive artist can 
accomplish is to put himself in the serv- 
ice of the contemporaneous composer by 
playing his works. The “successful” vir- 
tuoso, however, is mostly only too 
anxious not to “risk” anything; by run- 
ning through one or two new works dur- 
ing his summer practice, without even 
seriously taking the trouble to try to 
understand the idiom of the composer, 
he, nevertheless, appeases in that way 
whatever sense of responsibility he has 
and declares afterward that the new 
music either does-not “lie” well for him 
or, — still, that he does not “believe” 
in it. 
_ “Nothing really good and new is be- 
ing composed nowadays” is a charmingly 
facile and always handy _ standard- 
phrase on the lips of those easy-going 
musicians who ought to be “driven out 
of the temple” and who, for the bigger 
part, resemble the money-changers of 
the Bible in still another way: their 
highest interest being centered in their 
desire to look with one eye in their own 
box-office receipts and with the other 
in those of the hated “rival!” 

To return, one has, of course, not only 


Photo by Rembrandt Studio 
Hans Kindler, Soloist, Principal ’Cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 


to be convinced of the value of a new 
musical work, but also to understand it 
before performing it. The attitude of 
a well-known musician who played sev- 
eral modern compositions and who told 
the audience when it started to titter 
after the first number to “wait,” because 
“the worst is yet to come!” is inexcus- 
able. 

But equally inexcusable is it, for the 
performing artist, not to continually and 
faithfully “try and try again” with re- 
gard to any and every new work he can 





possibly get a hold of, even if, after 
having heard or played it once or twice, 
he may not yet have come to a definite 
understanding of its contents. 


New ’Cello Works 


The above quoted miserable standard- 
phrase about the lack of value of mod- 
ern music is entirely without foundation. 

In comparison to the piano and violin 
literature the ’cello répertoire is usually 
decried as being small and uninterest- 
ing. Nevertheless, during the past sea- 
son alone I had the joyful honor of 
playing under the composer’s baton 
Ernest Bloch’s marvelous Hebrew Fan- 
tasy, “Schelomo,” for ’cello and orches- 
tra, as well as, with the composer at the 
piano, Leo Ornstein’s néwly published 
Sonata, which, in my humble opinion, is 
the best ’cello-and-piano Sonata written 
since Brahms. 

Besides these two works I enjoyed 
immensely playing in different cities a 
new and splendid Concerto by George 
F. Boyle with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Leopold Stokowski, and I 
am happy to say that I hope to be able 
to continue this kind of work by play- 
ing next season not only these same com- 
positions, but, among other novelties, an 
arrangement of Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue for ’cello and piano by 
Ferruccio Busoni, undoubtedly the great- 
est authority on Bach transcriptions. 

I can sincerely say that I consider it 
a privilege to thus fulfill an obligation, 
a the existence of which I am thank- 

ul. 

Let me end this little article with an- 
other quotation from Franz Liszt, the 
master, who, by his noble and unselfish 
devotion toward the work of another 
great genius, well deserves to be a sub- 
lime example to every present-day vir- 
tuoso: “May the artist of the future 
joyfully renounce every egotistical in- 
clination; may he put his purpose in 
and not outside of himself and may 
virtuosity be to him a means to, but 
never the end itself. May he never for- 
get that, though the saying is noblesse 
oblige, in a higher and better sense one 
may say, génie oblige!” 
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English Conductor Says Strauss Is Only Teuton Composer 
To-Day—Says Men Will Return from Trenches “Dying for 
Classical Music ’? —-Commends Russian School 














HE English conductor, Sir Henry 

Wood, who recently declined the 
leadership of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave his opinion on the future 
of music and the public taste in music, 
in a recent interview in the English 
press. Sir Henry said, in part: 

“We have such unique audiences at 
Queen’s Hall. Their standard has im- 
proved enormously. They appreciate 
all schools of instrumental music. The 
‘Promenade’ public, for example, is un- 
like any other in the world. They will 
come and stand every night for ten weeks 
to listen to classical masterpieces. 


“After the war, however, men who 
have been for years in the trenches will 
come back dying for classical music. I 
mean the best music, not dull music, for 
no fine classic is ever dull. There ought 
to be after the war a tremendous uplift 
for orchestral music, and also for choral 
music, for I think the choirs will be full 
of new members. 

“The public taste has been constantly 
improving. Twenty-three years ago we 
had, it is true, to play a little bit down, 
but from that time the movement has 
always been upward. To-day the second 
part of our concerts, in which at one time 
we used to feel bound to play operatic se- 
lections, is as good as the first. There 
are Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms and 
other masters in Part II, as in Part I. 

“Our singers, I think, have improved 
very much in the selection of their arias, 
and we have also a magnificent set of 
pianists and violinists in London at the 
present moment. I must not name them, 
for they are too many. We have cer- 
tainly half a dozen pianists, violinists and 
‘cellists who can hold their own against 
any in the world. 

“The way in which our young men 
have improved in orchestration is splen- 
did. There is no lack of British produc- 
tions. Just at the moment I am flooded 
with new works by British composers. 

“Unfortunately, there are no new 
Russian novelties, because we cannot get 
into touch with the Russian composers. 


Once Russia gets straight again the fu- 
ture for her music is, I consider, very 
strong. There is a tremendous lot of 
character about Russian music. Russian 


composers have a great gift for orches- 
tral color. At times it may be rather 
too Eastern, too Oriental, but that is a 
good fault. 

“German music is at a standstill. Out- 
side Richard Strauss, who is a musical 
genius, there are no notable German com- 
posers. I consider the British school 
to-day far in advance of the German. 
Our younger school of composers are 
much stronger than any of the younger 
school of German composers. There is 
no doubt about it, and this war will clear 
the air of that wretched Germanism 
from which we were suffering. It will 
also do a lot of good in America, for they 
were a little too much dominated by Ger- 
manism, as we were.” 











OLLAND PITS DEBUSSY . 
AGAINST WAGNER 

















i? speaking of the revolt of Debussy 
against the Wagner traditions, Ro- 
main Rolland says: “It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the differences of taste. 
The Wagnerian ideal is, before every- 
thing else, an ideal of power. Wagner’s 
passional and intellectual exaltation and 
his mystic sensualism are poured out in 
a fiery torrent, which sweeps away and 
burns all before it, taking no heed of 
barriers. Such an art cannot be bound 
by ordinary rules; it has no need to fear 
bad taste—and I commend it. But it is 
easy to understand that other ideals 
exist, and that another art might be as 
expressive by its proprieties and niceties 
as by its richness and force. And this 
former art—our own—is not so much 
a reaction against Wagnerian art as a 
reaction against its caricature in France 
and the consequent abuse of an ill-regu- 
lated power. 

“Genius has a right to be what it will 
—to trample underfoot, if it wishes, 
taste and morals and the whole of so- 
ciety. But when those who are not 
geniuses wish to do the same thing they 
only make themselves ridiculous and 
odious. There have been too many 
monkey Wagners in France. 

“During the last ten or twenty years 
scarcely one French musician has 
escaped Wagner’s influence. One under- 
stands only too well the revolt of the 
I'rench mind, in the name of natural- 
ness and good taste, against exaggera- 
tions and extremes of passion, whether 
sincere or not. ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ 


came as a manifestation of this revolt. 
It is an uncompromising reaction against 
overemphasis and excess, and against 
anything that oversteps the limits of the 
imagination. With Debussy the passions 
almost whisper; and it is by the im- 
perceptible vibration of the melodic line 
that love in the heart of unhappy couples 
is shown, by the timid ‘Oh, why are you 
going?’ at the end of the first act, and 
the quiet ‘I love you, too,’ in the last 
scene but one. Think of the wild lamen- 
tations of the dying Isolde, and then of 
the death of Mélisande, without cries 
and without words.” 
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Guilbert and Her Pupils 








To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In MusIcAL AMERICA for June 29 “H. 
F, P.” has an article entitled “Guilbert 
in the Classroom and Her Student Dis- 
ciples,” which is a splendid example of 
the narrow-mindedness a really eminent 
critic can acquire. It is quite possible 
that his visit to the incomparable Guil- 
bert’s classroom should have shown a 
distinct gap between pupils and such a 
teacher; it is even provable that a pro- 
portion of the class were unduly “forti- 
fied in their illusions of talent and gen- 
ius,” but does not “H. F. P.” realize that 
even very talented pupils would have 
that talent dimmed in comparison with 
so illustrious a teacher, and does he not 
take into consideration’ the fact that 
there was probably some sincere work 
done, however poor it may have seemed 
on the face of things? It takes “‘nerve” 
to essay the flight of an eagle with the 
wings of a hen, as “H. F. P.” so caustic- 
ally remarks; it takes real courage to 
continue work in the face of a great 
ideal, as he has probably experienced in 
his own career; but he should remember 
that only the great ideal before them 
can inspire pupils to become proficient 
and that, however awkward the progress 
may be, that mediocre work, yes, even 
poor work, is usually found at the com- 
mencement of a career.” Our American 
youth is not, generally speaking, subtle 
or volatile; ‘those very desirable traits 
must be cultivated ; but it does not be- 
hoove anyone, especially an eminent 
critic, to sneer at work done honestly, to 
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treat it with such sarcasm as “H. F. P.” 
has displayed in this instance, to hold it 
up to ridicule. Doubtless he would have 
all the classes disband because of the 
impossibility of making every member a 
Guilbert! And would we want them all 
Guilberts, or would she? Her genius is 
her own, and in this work she is doing 
so faithfully and graciously, it will un- 
cover many an individual talent, instead 
of patterning itself on each and every 
pupil. Really great minds show a help- 
ful interest in the beginnings of prog- 
ress. Guilbert is big enough to do this; 
“H. F. P.,” with his experience and 
training, should be also. The great art- 
ists as examples, the big critics as assist- 
ants, will one day help our American 
crudeness to vanish, will aid our Ameri- 
can talent to grow into the genius which 
can encompass the difficulties of sim- 
plicity in art. 
FLORENCE BROWN PENBERTHY. 
— ee Drive, San Diego, 
al. 





Changes in Francis Rogers’s Itinerary 
for Y. M. C. A. Tour 


Owing to local conditions Francis 
Rogers, who is touring the country to 
secure entertainers for the Y. M. C. A. 
in France, has arranged the following 
itinerary for the remainder of his trip: 
Kansas City, Mo., July 20, 21; Atlanta, 
Ga., 23, 24; Charleston, S. C., 25, 26; 
Richmond, Va., 27, 28; Philadelphia, 29, 
30; New York, 31. 





Matzenauer for First New York Concert 
of Philadelphia Orchestra 


In addition to her engagement at first 
soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra at their concerts in Philadel- 
phia, Margaret Matzenauer has been 
chosen as soloist for the first New York 
concert of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 
19. 





Toronto Orchestra Helps Mr. Ball 


TORONTO, CAN.—Members of the To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra recently gave 
a benefit concert in Massey Hall for Jo- 
seph Ball, secretary of the Musicians’ 
Association, who has retired on account 
of ill health. 


Eriz, Pa.—The sixth annual com- 
mencement of the Erie Conservatory of 
Music took place in St. Paul’s Parish 
House on July 2, when the graduating 
class was awarded diplomas. The grad- 
uates were: Margaret Gordon, in elocu- 
tion and dramatic art; Helena Hilton, 
Florence Haibach, Gladys Swartz, Doris 
Solomon and Lucile Marsh, in piano and 
supplementary study. A summer course 
is now in session. 








TACOMA, WASH.—On Sunday evening, 
July 7, a sacred concert and piano re# 
cital for the benefit of the North Park 
College, given under the direction of 
Frank Earnest, pianist, of Chicago, at- 
tracted a large audience at the Swedish 
Tabernacle. Mr. Earnest was assisted 
by the Tabernacle Choir and Chorus. 





Boston.—Reginald de Koven, who is 
spending the summer at Nahant, Mass., 
has just composed a Wedding March, 
Op. 405. 


WHEN SOLDIERS LOVE TO SING 





Not When They Go Into Fight—Com- 
fort, Sacrifice and Home Best Themes 


When the soldiers are in camp, they 
sing. When they embark, they sing. Ac- 
cording to the reports that it is our pride 
to read, if torpedoed, they still sing. 

When marching to the front line, they 
sing. But, according to Chaplain Tip- 
lady, in his book on “The Soul of the 
Soldier,” “They never think of singing a 
patriotic song as they go into battle. It 
would be painting the lily and gilding 
refined gold.”” No General Staff “has 
mapped out for them the proper ex- 
pression of -their emot.vas.” 

“The soldiers are extremely fond of 
hymns in their services. You cannot 
give them too many. ‘Rock of Ages,’ 
‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’ ‘Fight the 
Good Fight,’ ‘There Is a Green Hill,’ 
‘At Even Ere the Sun Was Set,’ ‘O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,’ and ‘Eternal 
Father Strong to Save’ cannot be chosen 
too often. But there are two hymns 
which have stood out above all others; 
they are ‘Abide with Me’ and ‘When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross.’ 

“There is nothing written by the hand 
of man which can compete with these 
two in the blessing and strength which 
they have brought to our soldiers, espe- 
cially during an offensive when death 
has cast his shadow over the hearts of 
all. During the bitterest weeks in the 
Somme fighting there was scarcely a 
service in which we did not sing ‘When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross.’ With its 
assurance of redemption it gave comfort 
in the face of death. It also gave, for 
an example, the Supreme Sacrifice. 

“The men’s thoughts pass easily from 
the sweetheart to the mother who bore 
them, and we have a third class, The 
Home Song. I have been awakened in 
the night by men going up to the line 
singing ‘Keep the Home Fires Burning.’ 
It is very thrilling to hear in the dead 
of night, when every singer is within 
range of the enemy’s guns.” 





Some Artists Columbus Will Hear 


CoLUMBuUS, O.—Artists engaged to ap- 
pear in Columbus next season include, 
besides Amelita Galli-Curci, Louis Grav- 
eure, baritone; Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish 
tenor (of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany); Hulda Lashanka, American so- 
prano; Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto, of the Chicago 
Opera Company. The San Carlo Opera 
Company is also booked to appear. 





Boston.—Edward Shippen’ Barnes, 
who has enlisted in the navy, is at pres- 
ent at Rockport, Mass. He has just 
completed an “organ method,” based on 
the methods in use at the Schola Canto- 
rum, in Paris, and the result of his own 
study at this famous school. 





TACOMA, WASH.—Helen Drain, a tal- 
ented young singer who has been study- 
ing during the past season at the Valair 
Conservatoire de Musique in Portland, 
Ore., returned to her home in Tacoma on 
July 1. Miss Drain was presented in re- 
cital recently in Portland by her teacher, 
Mme. Lucie Valair. Beulah Blackwell, 
violinist, assisted. 





R. E. Johnston has announced that 
Carolina White has been engaged to play 
the leading part in the pictures that Ca- 
ruso begins making this week under the 
direction of the Famous Players Film 
Corporation. 
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J. W. F. Leman, Conductor of the Leman 
Symphony Orchestra at Atlantic City, 


N. J. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 30.— 
Under the leadership of J. W. F. Leman, 
the Leman Symphony Orchestra has 
been attracting large crowds to the Sun- 
day evening concerts at the Steel Pier. 
The conductor, Mr. Leman, was for ten 
years a member of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and has established a good repu- 
tation as teacher and as violin soloist. 
His musical education was acquired at 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy, and 
at the Leefson-Hille Conservatory. The 
success of his orchestra in the Pier con- 
certs has begun to draw attention to his 
ability as a conductor. 

Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony 
was much applauded at the last concert, 
as well as other numbers of the program. 
The soloists assisting were Dora Da 
Vera, soprano; Lulu Root, contralto; 
Edwin Alves, tenor; Prince Ilma, bari- 
tone; H. Schiegel, flute; Katharine 
Grey, soprano, and Jere Shaw, tenor. 
The community “sing” is an added fea- 
ture enjoyed by the large audiences that 
patronize the Pier. J. V. B. 





OPEN METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 





Program Includes Talk by Director 
Morgan and Students’ Performances 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 12.—The 
Metropolitan School of Music opened its 
season last evening. Mme. Anna E. 
Ziegler and Tali Esen Morgan are the 
directors of the school. Mr. Morgan 
spoke of the necessity for continuing mu- 
sic in our educational life during the 
war. Mme. Ziegler, assisted by her staff 
of teachers, Louis Stillman, Edith Mor- 
gan Savage, Gertrude Muir and Helen 
Guest, received the guests and formally 
opened the school with an excellent pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Blanche Shreve, soprano, sang a 
group of songs by Sinding, Woodman 
and Rummel; Dennis Murray, tenor, 
songs by Burleigh, Delibes, Tosti and 


Cadman; Stella Seligman, contralto, the 
aria from Goring-Thomas’s “Nadeshda.” 
Miss Seligman and Mr. Murray sang a 
“Trovatore” duet. Rita Marx, pianist, a 
pupil of Louis Stillman, gave admirable 
performances of Chopin and Moszkowski 
pieces and the Wagner-Brassin ‘Magic- 
Fire.” Edith Morgan Savage accom- 
panied the singers ably and Mrs. Muir 
gave some readings from modern poets. 


NOVELTIES PROMISED 
FOR SCALA’S SEASON 


Boito’s Long Awaited “‘ Nero” to 
Be Among the Unfamiliar 
Works Given 


It was learned on high authority in 
New York this week that La Scala, 
Italy’s greatest opera house, will be defi- 
nitely opened during the coming season. 

Under the baton of Tullio Serafin, the 
premiere of “La Nave,” the music by 
Italo Montemezzi, the libretto by Ga- 


briele d’Annunzio, will open the Scala, 
and under the baton of Arturo Toscanini 
the long awaited “Nero” (or “Nerone,” 
as the Italian call him) will be produced. 
This opera of the late Arrigo Boito has 
been spoken of for a number of years, 
and its non-appearance has been charged 
to its composer’s busying himself in the 
later years of his life with his senatorial 
duties. It is believed that all but a few 
finishing details were completed and that 
Toscanini will execute the final pages, 
should it be found that they were left 
unfinished by Boito. 











STROUDSBURG FESTIVAL 





Unique Musical Event to Take Place on 
Streets and Lawns 


STROUDSBURG, PA., July 15.—Arrange- 
ments have been made by organizations 
of Stroudsburg, Pa., for a music festival 
of the city of Stroudsburg to be given 
Friday evening, July 19, on the streets 
and lawns adjoining the Y. M..C. A. 
building on Main Street, under the direc- 
tion of Julius Hopp, who is directing a 
series of concerts and music festivals 
this summer at the Castle Inn Music 
Hall and the park overlooking the Dela- 
ware River of Delaware Water Gap. 
The Stroudsburg festival is an outcome 
of the Fourth of July celebration given 
in the Castle Inn Park. The success of 
the festival led to negotiations and the 
extension of the music festivals to 
Stroudsburg. All civic organizations of 
the town are participating—the Red 
Cross workers, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
the Stroudsburg Band, the Erie Shop 
Band, children chorus, etc. Clara Pash- 
ley, soprano; Clarice Renard, violinist, 
and Pearl Prinz, ’cellist, have been en- 
gaged, and the community singing will 
be under the leadership of Frederick H. 
Patton of New York. 





Ernest Briggs has taken offices at 
1400 Broadway, as the Eastern repre- 
sentative of the grand opera company 
which is announced for a season in San 
Francisco of four weeks and for four to 
eight weeks in other cities on the Pacific 
Coast. 
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Geo. W. Chadwick 
Director 
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ROOF GARDEN BRINGS 
EDNA DE LIMA RESPITE 














FROM THE CITY’S DIN 








Edna_ de 
prano, possesses a uniquely attractive 
summer retreat in the roof garden which 
forms the adjunct of her Madison Ave- 


Lima, the popular  so- 


nue home. In the accompanying picture, 
which was taken shortly before Miss 
de Lima left for a rest at Lake Placid 
in the Adirondacks, she is seen sharing 
the breezes with her canine companion. 





Charles Marie Widor’s New Work in 
Patriotic Vein—Paris Morale 

The famous French organist and com- 

poser, Charles Marie Widor, now lives 

in his Paris apartment at the Insti- 

tute, of which he is secretary, and there 


recently gave some of his views on the 
war and on art to a correspondent. 

M. Widor has composed a new or- 
gan movement with trumpets” and 
drums, which he said was to celebrate 
the coming peace. He played also a 
new violin sonata, which showed the 
same touch of daring melody and de- 
velopment to be found in the later sym- 
phonies. 

One of the most impressive services 
in Paris, the interviewer said, was that 
at St. Sulpice on Easter Sunday after- 
noon, attended by a vast throng of peo- 
ple. The full choir was accompanied 
by the small but powerful sanctuary or- 
gan, and the final touch was given by 
the gallery organ at which M. Widor 
presided. It never sounded more ma- 
jestic. 
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MUSIC AT AN ARKANSAS CAMP 

































































Below: Left to Right, Carl Lamson, Pianist; Howard Wade Kimsey, Army Song Leader; 
Arthur Hackett, Tenor; Josef Malkin, ’Cellist. Above: Howard Wade Kimsey, 
Army Song Leader at Camp Pike, Ark., Leading Song Leader Class from 312th 


Engineers in ‘(Good Morning, Mr. Zip, Zip, Zip.” 
Taken May 23, While Hackett, Malkin and Lamson Were in 


Hackett’s Mouth Is. 
Little Rock with Geraldine Farrar. 


Note How Wide Open Arthur 


INGING, as everyone knows, is now a regular part of the training schedule of 


American soldiers. 
artists. 


Frequently the men have the good fortune of hearing noted 
The accompanying pictures shows both these phases of American camp 


life: the men singing, and the artists who are to sing and play for them, down at 


Camp Pike, Ark. 











Recalls Glory of Faure 
Greatest French Basso 

















UROPE is not only one great battle- 
field now; it is one vast cemetery. 
And so, as Henri de Curzon says in The 
Musical Quarterly, “a death may be 
passed over at this time which would at 
another have caused considerable com- 
motion.” 
Jean-Baptiste Faure, opera singer, 
concert artist, composer, art connoisseur, 
a man the friend of the best of his time, 


died in November, 1914, aged eighty- 
four. M. de Curzon writes of him: 
“We have to do with an artist who 
always knew where he was going, what 
his aim was, and what he was able to 
accomplish; an artist who satisfied all 
his aspirations, because he had none save 
those which he knew he could satisfy. 


MARIA CLAESSENS 
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“Remarkable talents, and a surpris- 
ingly early maturity, were requisite for 
a successful début, at the age of twenty- 
two, in réles so strongly constrasted as 
the poetic Pygmalion and the clownish 
drum-major Michel. Applause was be- 
stowed on both (from the vocal point of 
view) for a timbre at once resonant and 
mellow, velvety, full of charm, a tone 
perfectly equalized throughout the entire 
range, the purity of style of a true mu- 
sician, a vocal suppleness and agility 
already consummate; and (from the his- 
trionic standpoint), with a residue of in- 
expertness, a buoyant, intelligent style of 
acting, full of good taste and modera- 
tion, coupled with elegance of gesture 
and an attractive physiognomy.” 

At twenty-six he was appointed pro- 
fessor of singing in the Conservatoire, 
one of the most important musical 
honors that could be conferred on any 
Parisian. When he was engaged by the 
Covent Garden Opera he gave this up, 
however. The period of his London work 
marked the acquirement by him of a su- 
preme position as interpreter of the 
basso réles in Italian Opera. “Dinorah,” 


“La Favorita,” “William Tell,” “Don 
Giovanni,” “Masaniello,” “I Puritani,” 
“Sonnambula,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” “Mignon,” “Hamlet,” 
“Der Freischiitz’—the list of his tri- 
umphs is the roster of Italian opera given 
at Covent Garden and at the Paris Opéra 
between 1860 and 1876. 

“A complete study in technique,” says 
M. de Curzon, “might be written on 
Faure’s method of singing, and more 
particularly on the intelligent way in 
which he used his voice; he could ‘send’ 
it the precise distance required, while the 
imposing organ of some fellow-artist 
could scarcely penetrate beyond the foot- 
lights. And how many professional anec- 
dotes might be told about it! How many 
artists, envious of his facility, sought 
to outdo him, and merely made them- 
selves ridiculous! This was because he 
possessed, among other acquired qual- 
ities, a fairly incredible breath-control.” 

In 1876 he left the Paris Opéra, but 
during the years following appeared in 
other French towns, in Geneva, in Vienna, 
in Belgium and at Monte Carlo. “A 
relation of the triumps he won,” remarks 
M. de Curzon, “would entail useless repe- 
titions. : 

“In concerts, he could still be admired 
as late as 1892; in private, or in church 
when drawn thither by special solemni- 
ties, at least ten years later. He wrote 
several sacred songs fraught with sin- 
cerest inspiration.” 

The writer traces with especial sym- 
pathy the last years of Faure’s remark- 
able life. 

“So long as he felt that his voice 
(which he always kept in training) was 
worthy of him, he might still be seen and 
heard at some concert given either for a 
benevolent purpose or to pay tribute to 
the memory of a friend; for instance, at 
the obsequies of Legouvé at the church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, on March 
17, 1903—he was then seventy-three! 
On such occasions he sometimes reaped a 
reward which he no longer expected. At 
a certain concert in which he thus ap- 
peared, in the great hall of the Troca- 
déro, where the élite of Parisian artists 
was assembled, they seized the oppor- 
tunity to give him a spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic ovation, by which he was 
profoundly moved. 

“But his last years were greatly sad- 
dened, not only by the death of his wife 
(1905), after which he never seemed to 
be himself again, but also by a strange 
kind of deafness that set his ears ‘out 
of tune’ with one another, and soon 
robbed him of all musical enjoyment. 
And so he had lost all pleasure in life 
long before life itself came to an end, 
painlessly, like the shadow of a supreme 
peace.” 


8000 IN INDIANAPOLIS “SING ” 


9 








With 1200 Soldiers from Fort Harrison, 
Hold Patriotic Celebration 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 24.—Eight 
thousand persons, including 1200 sol- 
diers from Fort Harrison, made the com- 
munity “sing,” under the direction of 
Glenn Friermood, at the Coliseum on 
Friday evening, June 21, a great success. 
Patriotic and popular war. songs were 
sung with intense enthusiasm with a 
military band as a support. 

Closing recitals filled the past week. 
The Indianapolis Conservatory of Music 
had recitals scheduled from June 17 to 
20, closing with a concert at Caleb Mills 
Hall on Friday, June 21. On the same 
evening the Metropolitan School of Mu- 
sic gave its graduation recital; Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Lickner presented their pupils 
in the Public Library auditorium. The 
closing concerts of the College of Musi- 
cal Arts were given in the small audi- 
torium of the college. P 





Soldier Quartet in Concert 


TACOMA, WASH.—A quartet from the 
166th Depot Brigade at Camp Lewis, 
composed of Messrs. Grauman, Secrist, 
Ferrington and Tompkins, with Mr. Fla- 
haunt, violinist, assisted at a recital 
given by Janet Chalmers, Tacoma pian- 
ist, on July 10. 





William Pruett, a well-known baritone 
of the comic opera and musical comedy 
stage, died on July 15 in Liberty, N. Y. 





Boston.—T. Tertius Noble, the organ- 


ist and composer, is at West Chatham, 
Mass. 
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MUSIC SOLEMNIZES 
FRENCH LIBERTY DAY 


Muratore and Paderewski Stars 
at Madison Square Garden— 
Other Celebrations 


A nation which has loved, made and 
interpreted music for hundreds of years, 
in celebrating with much music the fall 
of the Bastille, joined forces with a na- 
tion which is just waking up to its tre- 
mendous possibilities in all three lines. 
France and America sang their way to- 
gether through the Fourteenth of July 
in New York as in Paris. 

Ten thousand persons gathered in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
heard Lucien Muratore, the French 
tenor, give his now famous interpreta- 
tion of “La Marseillaise,” and demand- 
ed, moreover, that he sing it again. The 
Polish pianist, Paderewski, eontributed 
words rather than music, but his fame 
in the one field doubtless added much to 
the enthusiasm with which he was heard 


in the other. 

Under the leadership of Gabriel 
Pares, the Musique Militaire Frangaise 
played patriotic airs, and our own naval 
band from Pelham Bay held its own 
right royally. 

In many of the hotels special Bastille 
Day concerts were given. At the Majes- 
tic there was a special morning concert 
of French music, during which Gabrielle 
Dumout, draped in the tri-color, sang 
the “Marseillaise,” after which the audi- 
ence joined in singing “America.” On 
the roof a French flag, the gift of Aimée 
Mullineaux of Paris, a visitor at the 
hotel, was raised. 

At the Waldorf a special program was 
given by Joseph Knecht’s Orchestra. 

Similar concerts were held at the Mc- 
Alpin, where Nahan Franko and Ernest 
Husar conducted in the mezzanine din- 
ing room and roof garden respectively. 

At the Stadium of the College of the 
City of New York there was inaugurated 
a series of special Sunday concerts given 
in connection with the war activities of 
the United States and the Allies. The 
first program of the series, on July 14, 
commemorated Bastille Day, there being 
specially chosen numbers, both vocal and 
instrumental. 

Despite the shower of the early eve- 
ning about five thousand persons were 
on hand when the program was started 
with the singing of the “Marseillaise.” 

Luigi Samolli, tenor, sang the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen,” and had to re- 
spond to an encore. Marie Louise Wag- 
ner received a like reception when she 
sang “Il Est Doux,” from “Hérodiade.” 
Other numbers included portions of 
“Samson and Delilah,’ Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana” and other works. Soldiers and 
sailors of Great Britain, France and the 
United States were in the Stadium, and 
there was much enthusiasm. 

At the Manhattan Casino, during both 
afternoon and evening, members of the 
Garde de République Band took part in 
a féte nationale, for the benefit of the 
French War Relief Fund. “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Marseillaise” and 
the “William Tell” Overture were all re- 
ceived with unstinted applause. 

Five thousand men and women gath- 
ered at the foot of the Joan of Are 
statue, at Riverside Drive and Ninety- 
third Street, and the heavy downpour of 
rain did not prevent a large number 
from hearing the projected program 
from the shelter of a nearby apartment 
house foyer. Ursula Mellish sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and the crowd 
enthusiastically joined with her. 








Brookfield Summer School Begins Sea- 
son Auspiciously 


BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN., July 15.—. 


The Brookfield Summer School, under 
the direction of H. W. Greene, has be- 
gun what promises to be a very flour- 
ishing season. For the last three weeks 
cottages have been open, the normal 
classes in session, and lessons and prac- 
tice periods in full swing. Although it 
is still early in the summer, already 
forty people are hard at work and plans 
are in the air for this season’s opera 
performances. Over the cottages of the 
colony there now’floats a large service 
flag, representing those who have been 
connected with the school in the past 
few years and are this year in active 
service. And one of the little white cot- 
tages is this year transformed into a 
Red . Cross headquarters, continually 
open for work. 
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Dual Nature 
/ Disclosed in 


Gounod’s Art 




















That curious blending of a religious 
mysticism with a pagan sensuousness 
which shaped the course of Charles Gou- 
nod’s art and in which respect, years 
later, Massenet was far to out-Gounod 
Gounod, is traced from its inception 
throughout the life of the master by 
Julien Tiersot in the Musical Quarterly. 

“His musical productivity could not 
fail to owe a great part of its value to 
religious inspiration,” says M. Tiersot. 
“The ample list of Gounod’s works dis- 
covers a majority of religious composi- 
tions, and certain critics have placed 
them in the front rank. It was in this 
sense that Saint-Saéns wrote: ‘When, 
in the far distant future the operas of 
Gounod shall have been received into 
the dusty sanctuary of the libraries, the 
“Mass of St. Cecilia,” the “Redemption,” 
the “Mors et Vita” will still endure.” 
However, continues the writer, “no art- 
ist is altogether complete until he has 
learned how to attune every chord of 
his lyre and cause it to vibrate when 
and where he will. Gounod would not 
have played the réle which, as we have 
seen, he assumed in his period, had he 
remained simply and solely the religious 
musician. His very nature, blended of 
sensuousness and mysticism, rendered 
him at least equally predisposed to a 
display of profane inspiration; it is to 
this latter that his works owe the greater 
share of the popularity which they have 
enjoyed throughout the world.” 

Nor was the composer himself uncon- 
scious of his own spiritually dual make- 
up, according to his biographer. “At 
Rome, when his choice of a vocation was 
pending, he declared that it is possible 
to write beautiful sacred music in a 
strict style and, side by side with it, to 
paint from another palette the uncon- 
trolled tempest of human passion. He 
dreamed (according to the testimony of 
M. Camille Bellaigue) of composing a 
Requiem characterized by, or expressive 
of, love rather than terror. Such was 
his ideal at a time when his mind was 
entirely occupied with sacred matters. 
It was far worse when he had resolved 
to follow a secular career, which took, 
on the whole, a_ sufficiently worldly 
course. In the very first works pro- 
duced under his second influence he dis- 
covers himself, from an artistic view- 
point, in a wholly different light—he is 
a pagan.” ° 








MISS MACBETH’S ART ATTRACTS 
NUMEROUS W.S.S. PURCHASERS 




















© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


B Wyle og of listeners gathered in front of the Sub-Treasury Building in New York recently, when Florence Macbeth, the 


widely known soprano, sang at the War Savings Stamp meeting held there. 
was singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


The photograph was taken while Miss Macbeth 





For example, at the premiére of 
“Polyencte,” “the number which most 
powerfully attracted the attention of an 
audience assembled with the expectation 
of experiencing thrills of a different or- 
der, was a barcarolle sung, to the accom- 
paniment of murmurous flutes, by a 
voluptuous group of richly apparelled 
Roman youths and courtesans crowned 
with flowers. M. Saint-Saéns relates 
that one day, when Gounod gave him a 
foretaste of his still unfinished work, it 
was precisely with this number that he 
commenced. ‘But,’ said Saint-Saéns, ‘if 
you portray paganism so seductively, 
what sort of figure will Christianity cut 
beside it?’ ‘For all that,’ replied Gou- 
nod, ‘I can’t deprive it of its weapons.’ 


It is only too true that the artist did not 
succeed in adequately arming the cause 
for which, after all, his sympathies were 
engaged, and so ensuring its triumph— 
at least in his musical work.” 

We have, however, the writer’s word 
for it that “Polyencte” dates from a 
period which we should be glad to omit 
from Gounod’s biography, and whose 
weaknesses are excusable, solely on the 
plea of extenuating circumstances.” (!) 
It is in “Faust,” he considers, that’ Gou- 
nod’s real nature comes to fullest frui- 
tion. “In it, all the traits of Gounod’s 
individuality are gathered together. 

“This episode of the loves of Gretchen 
and Faust, thus segregated from the 
vast poem, is without a doubt a most 





Soldiers at Camp Sheridan Base Hospital 


Organize Army’s First Sy 
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The Soldiers’ Symphony Orchestra, Founded by Maj. Ross Skillern at Camp Sheridan, and Conducted by Walter Heermann, 
Formerly with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Camp Sheridan, 
Montgomery, Ala., 
July 15, 1918. 


HE Soldiers’ Symphony Orchestra, 
organized at the Base Hospital here, 
Walter Heermann, conductor, bears the 
distinction, according to its founder, 
Maj. Ross Skillern, of being the only 


organization of its kind in the United 
States Army. 


Maj. Skillern, himself an enthusiastic 
patron of the musical arts, has succeeded 
in gathering together an orchestra which 
promises to become famous throughout 
the army. The nucleus was found in the 
remnants of the First Ohio Infantry 
Band, which has been recruited up to 
“war strength” entirely from among the 
medical men at the Base Hospital. 

The men were not enlisted in the Army 
as musicians, and the musical work is 
done only in their hours of recreation. 





Available for Concerts 1918-19 
Sparks M, Berry, Manager 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


JAPANESE PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Associate Manager: A. Bagarozy 
1495 Broadway, New York 


All day they are at their duties in the 
hospital, and after hours, when the aver- 
age soldier seeks recreation, they as- 
semble in their auditorium and rehearse. 
Under the conductorship of Walter 
Heermann, the orchestra has arrived at 
a degree of excellence that is remarkable. 

Among the professional musicians are: 


Walter Heermann, formerly of the Cin- 


cinnati Symphony Orchestra; Concert- 
master Herbert Endres, of the same 
organization, and Charles Findlay, first 
’cello, who has done considerable concert 
work in civil life. Public concerts are 
given weekly on Tuesday evenings, and 
are being largely attended by the people 
of Montgomery. 





worldly subject; yet the Christian artist 
again found a possibility of asserting 
himself in an authoritative fashion. The 
scene in the church, with its organ-pre- 
lude in sustained style and the lines 
of the funeral chant that form a setting 
for Gretchen’s agonized lament, is as- 
suredly an episode in grander style than 
any analogous numbers to be found in 
foregoing works of the operatic reper- 
tory. It is said that the composer in- 
troduced fragments of a Requiem (un- 
published) which he began while in 
Rome and brought out in Vienna 
(1842); if true, this would afford yet 
stronger proof of the sincerity of its re- 
ligious emotion. 

“Furthermore, scenes of this descrip- 
tion have always lent peculiar value to 
Gounod’s operas; consider the wedding 
tableau in ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ to which 
the song of Pére Laurent imparts a lofti- 
ness of style not invariably in evidence 
throughout the work. 

“Certain traits make it manifest that 
the indissoluble blending of sacred and 
profane inspiration in Gounod is a per- 
fectly concrete reality; of this, one of 
the most justly celebrated songs in 
‘Faust’ shall now be cited as a suffi- 
ciently piquant example. The theme of 
the duet, ‘O nuit d’amour, ciel radieux,’ 
seemingly expresses an ecstasy of most 
worldly sort; now, this song, prior to 
its incorporation in the opera, was an ‘O 
salutaris’—as may be proved by sub- 
stituting the words of the hymn for those 
which Marguerite sings—and either set 
of words perfectly fits the graceful lines 
of the cantilena.” On the other hand, 
“in the love-songs that she and her part- 
ner lavish throughout the work, the mu- 
sician’s nature—seductive, feminine and 
sensual—finds freer course than ever 
before. There are love-duets in ‘Romeo 
et Juliette’—they are found in almost 
every act; but these duets are merely 
opera numbers. In ‘Faust’ it is souls 
that sing. The culminating point is 
reached in the quatuor in the garden, an 
excellent musical comedy scene in free 
form, which mounts on and on to the 
height of a veritable love-poem, finding 
full and final development in a strain 
where the multitudinous voices of the 
orchestra unite in sonorous evocation of 
the voices of Nature herself—as specified 
in the poem.” 





Indiana Store Begins Each Day with 
Community Singing 


CHARLES City, IA., July 8.—A new 
turn to community singing has been in- 
stituted by the G. W. Gates store in An- 
derson, Ind. At this store singing of 
patriotic songs has been made a require- 
ment for the first half hour of business. 
Passersby are asked to join in the sing- 
ing. B. 
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LA CROSSE, Wis.—Harry Packman, as- 
sisted by the full choir of Christ Church, 
gave an organ recital recently at the 
church. The soloists were Ida Aiken and 
Alby Blystad. 

* * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The_ second 
matin recital was given at the University 
recently. Those heard were Edna Jacobs, 
soprano; Katherine Moore, pianist, and 
Lemar Satterfield, tenor. 

* * * 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. — May Vincent 
Whitney, pianist and teacher of Plain- 
field, N. J., gave a musicale for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross in the First Presby- 
terian Church on June 28. 

* * 6 

NEw YorK City.—The University 
Settlement announces a series of open- 
air concerts to be held on the Settlement 
roof on Tuesday evenings. The first of 
the series was held on July 16. 

* * * 

STRATFORD, CONN.—The Board of 
Education has engaged Alice Hill of 
Great Barrington, Mass., to take charge 
of the public school music in Stratford. 
She will devote her entire time to this 
work. 

* * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Florence Ham- 
ilton Wilkinson, mezzo-soprano and choir 
singer at Grafton, W. Va., sang recently 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
with so much success that she was asked 
to sing again at the union meeting in the 
City Hall. a a 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. — Wilbur Follett 
Unger, the pianist and teacher of this 
city, recently made a 500-mile tour by 
automobile through the mountains of 
New York State. While stopping at some 
of the hotels en route he gave impromptu 
piano recitals. 

* * x 

MORNINGSIDE, CONN.—Margaret' El- 
dredge, pianist, of Tennessee, gave a re- 
cital on June 29. The program was ar- 
ranged by W. V. Abell, director of the 
Hartford Conservatory of Music. Miss 


Eldredge was assisted by Frederick H. ° 


B. Fowler of New York, violinist. 
* * aK 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The fourth re- 
cital given lately under the auspices of 
the West Virginia University School of 
Music was well attended. Harriet Wil- 
liams, graduate pupil, played two piano 
numbers; Mary Williams sang, and Her- 
bert Briggs gave two violin numbers. 

* * * 

CHARLES CITY, IowA.—The Cadet 
Band of the University of Iowa with 
twenty members, under the leadership 
of O. E. Van Doren, has started on an 
eleven weeks’ concert tour, through 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. Se mae 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—James J. Me- 
Grail, retiring choirmaster at St. Xav- 
ier’s Church, was guest of honor at a 
musical entertainment on July 5 given 
before his departure for Pittsburgh. 
Mr. McGrail has been tenor soloist and 
choir director at St. Xavier’s for a num- 
ber of years. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The second ex- 
hibition concert by John Adam Hugo 
and his pupils, on July 5, was given with 
the assistance of Carl V. Larson, violin- 
ist, and John Patuzzi, ’cellist. Julia 
Adams, Dorothy Polakewich, Catharyn 
Sharpe, Grace McMahon and Harold 
Dermody also appeared. 

kK *K * 


CHIcAGO, ILL.—The Bush Conservatory 
of Music lately completed arrangements 
for removal to a new and finely equipped 
building. Edgar Nelson, Charles W. 
Clark, baritone; Julie Rire-King, pian- 
ist; Richard Czerwonky, violinist; Moses 
Boguslawski, pianist, and Hardy Wil- 
liamson, tenor, have recently become 
members of the faculty. 

ae a 

Boston.—In the last week of the 
“Pops” a special number on the pro- 
gram was an oboe solo by Henry H. 
Stanislaus, A.R.A-M., the oboeist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Meeting 
with a decided success, Mr. Stanislaus 
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contributed as an encore the “Shepherd 


Song” from Schumann’s “Manfred,” 
played unaccompanied. 

* * * 
McMINNVILLE, ORE.—The Board of 


Trustees of McMinnville College has 
chosen Mattie A. Watson to succeed Miss 
Lawrence as teacher of piano. Miss 
Watson was teacher of the piano at De- 
catur Baptist College, Texas, and has 
been studying with Frank La Forge in 
New York City. Miss Lawrence is to 
become a teacher in the Foreign Mission 
School at Ningpo, China. 
a * Bd 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. — The East 
Liverpool Male Chorus appeared in con- 
cert in the Presbyterian Church on July 
11 for the benefit of the New Cumber- 
land Red Cross. Lysbeth Hamill, musical 
director, conducted the “Soldiers’ Cho- 
rus” from “Faust” and Elgar’s “It’s 
Oh! to Be a Wild Wind” with good 


effect. Mildred Weaver, pianist, and 
Helen Thomas, soprano, assisted. 
* * * 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A _ recital was 


given on July 5 by pupils of Bessie Kelly 
McCabe at her home. Catharine Law, 
Helen Carmody, Anna Spencer, Irene 
Meyers, Angeline Petrino, Anna Ryan, 
Sadie Rowland, Eden Monsey, Cecilia 
Ondek, Sidney Rowland, Josephine Gam- 
ble, Mary Boland, Mary McLaughlin, 
Dorothy Felf, and Dorothy O’Brien took 
part. 
* a * 

MARIETTA, OHIO.—St. Mary’s Parochial 
School recently gave a soirée musicale to 
celebrate its twenty-second graduation 
exercises. Those who took part were 
Esther Schwendeman, George Voght, 
Edwin Ketter, Walter and James Hack- 
ett, Henrietta Anna Hartwig, Helen 
Canham, Genevieve Callanan, Catherine 
Schmidt, Paul Goebel, Edward Rice and 
Helen Louise Arthur. 

Kk a ” 

CAMP UpToN, L. I.—The American 
Lyric Society, through Adolf Hegeman, 
lately brought a number of artists from 
New York to give recitals in the Y. M. 
C. A. buildings on “Bastille Day.” Giv- 
ing the program were Francesca Marni, 


soprano; Celia Schiller, pianist; Mar- 
garet Atkinson, mez.o-soprano; Rudolf 
Bowers, violinist; Gustave Freeman, 


tenor; Mari and Samuel Margolis, ac- 
companists. 
* ed * 

BANGOR, MeE.—In the crusade being 
waged against amusements on Sunday 
in Old Orchard, Lillian Carlsmith, for- 
mer opera singer and one of the stars in 
the Maine Musical Festival, was, accord- 
ing to the Bangor Daily Commercial, one 
of four persons arrested three times and 
arraigned before Judge Percy Lombard. 
Miss Carlsmith is the daughter of the 
late Brig.-Gen. Wesley Smith, once head 
of the Maine Patriarchs Militant. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A_ concert was 
given on July 2 by the students of John 
Adam Hugo, assisted by Carl V. Larson, 
violin; John Patuzzi, ’cello, and Mr. 
Hugo at a second piano. Helen Weiss, 
Lydia Orlove, Greta Goordman, Mar- 
jorie Culver, Ethel Seamans, Catharine 
Conley, Adelaide Zeigler and Mrs. Nellie 
Berger took part. A trio for piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello, composed by Mr. Hugo, 
was played, the composer at the piano. 

* * ok 


WORCESTER, MAsS.—Young pupils of 
Olive C. Johnson, teacher of piano, gave 
a recital program, assisted by Lillian 
Johnson, soprano, and twelve-year-old 
Clifford Otter, violinist. A song recital 
was given on June 28 by pupils of Caro- 
lyn Keil-Staff. Mme. Staff, Worcester’s 
prominent soprano soloist, assisted. Miss 
Bancroft on June 29 presented a number 
of her junior pupils. On the same after- 
noon piano pupils of Jenny Newcomb 
Berry gave a program in Mrs. Berry’s 
studio, assisted by Ruth Berry, ’cellist; 
Mildred Barrett and Earl] Berry, violin- 
ists. 


a oe 
WORCESTER, MAss.—Pupils of the Hult- 
man-McQuaid Conservatory _ recently 


gave the closing concert of the season. 
Those who appeared were Grace and 
George Kizirbohosian, Jeannette Glick, 
Joseph Goodwin and Solomon Kunitz, 





violin pupils of Margarite McQuaid, Elsa 


Nordstrom, violin pupil of Hazel G. 
Dann; Blanche Root, piano pupil of 
Agnes Cleary; Lillie Lofgren, piano 


pupil of Phyllis H. Latione; Lillie John- 
son, Claire O’Brien, Edith Holmstrand, 
Lillian Marcus and Eleanor Aiken, piano 
pupils of Paul Hultman, Director of the 
school. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—Graduation exercises of 
the Troy Conservatory of Music were 
held recently. The graduates are Rosina 
Iritz, vocal pupil of Charles B. Weikel; 
Elizabeth Christensen and Eugenia La- 
jeunesse, piano pupils of James Mce- 
Laughlin, Jr.; Jura E. Kohler, flute pupil 
of William G. Franke, and Grace L. 
Smith, piano pupil of Christian A. Stein. 
The Alumni Association has elected the 
following officers: President, Leland 
Graves; vice-presidents, Harriet F. Link 
and Margaret Wolff; secretary, Rosina 
Fritz; assistant secretary, Ruth Hardy; 
treasurer, Daniel D. Crough. 

* * * 

DELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—A num- 
ber of prominent residents of Delaware 
Water Gap have arranged for a series of 
music festivals to be given during the 
coming summer. The first one took place 
on Thursday afternoon, July 4. The 
festivals are free to the public and 
Julius Hopp of the New York Music and 
Drama Bureau has been placed in charge 
of organizing and managing the festivals. 
Artists engaged are Beulah Beach, Clara 
Pasvolsky, Vladimir Dubinsky, Sara 
Gurowitsch, Frederick H. Patton, Harold 
Morris, composer and pianist; Ellen 
Learned, Freda Benneche and Edna 
Mampel. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—A benefit musicale 
for the National League of Women’s 
Service was given at the Washington An- 
nex, June 27. Those appearing on the 
program were Agnes Wingate Lyon, 
Lura McFarlane, Clide Lehman, Mrs. 


‘Ray Clark, Earl Alexander, Rose Schwin, 


Annette Baird Fyler and Mrs. E. L. 
Mohrman. Boyd Wells of Chicago, the 
pianist, is conducting summer classes at 
the Cornish School of Music. Mrs. Louise 
C. Beck, Ethel Gordon, Mme. Estelle 
Patterson, Mrs. Helen Frazee Burton, 
Marie Gashweiler, Alice M. Smith and 
A. W. Whistler presented pupils in re- 
cital during the past week. 
* * * 


DAYTON, O.—This city anticipates a 


season of symphonic music of consider- 
able variety. There will be-heard the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra during 
October, the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, in 
December; the New York Symphony 
in January and lastly the Minneapolis 
Orchestra in February. Mrs. H. E. Tal- 
bott is president of the Dayton Sym- 
phony Society, under whose auspices the 
orchestras will be presented. The solo- 
ists include Arthur Shattuck, the Ameri- 
can pianist; Mme. Gills, the French 
soprano; Myrtle Elvyn, who returns to 
the concert stage this season, and, proba- 
bly, Ysaye. 
* * * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Pupils of the 
Worcester County Music School were pre- 
sented in Fraternity Hall in two musi- 
cales recently at the forty-sixth annual 
series directed by the school. Numbers 
were given by Alice Messier, Anna V. 
Erickson, John A. Jewell, Grace L. Shay, 
Marion E. Smedley, Lila York, Alice 
Lawson, Everett R. Marshall, Corinne 
Morgan, Lillian Stuart, Harriet Wil- 
mouth, Grace Shay, Mabel Werme, Bea- 
trice A. Dupree, Greta C. Berger, Belle 
E. Wilder, Vere Stuart, Myrtle Willey, 
Ora Messier, Elizabeth M. Dolan, Belle 
L. Shay, Blanche Colburn, Christine E. 
Goodney, Elsie A. Johnson, Edith Mat- 
thews, Mildred E. Richards, and Mrs. J. 
R. Masters. Accompaniments were 
played by Edward L. Sumner, director of 
the school, Lewis Bennett, a member of 
the faculty, and Miss Dillon. 


* * * 


ORANGE, N. J.—Seven Red Cross musi- 
cales were given during June by pupils 
of the Shepard School of Music, at which 
over a hundred dollars was collected for 
the local Red Cross. On June 5 those 
responsible for the program were Jane 
and Mary Ingersoll and Florian A. 
Shepard, pianists; Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Ames R. Chamberlain, vocalists. 
The remaining six musicales were given 
at the recital hall of the Shepard School 
by groups of pupils. Those taking part 
were Anne Ingersoll, Helen Falkner, Al- 
fred Chardon, Mary Ingersoll, Jane 
Ingersoll, Alba Luongo, Harry Mills, 
Dorothy Friedlander, Adelaide Buckley, 
Magdalene Evans, Theodore Walter, 
Leola Conroy, Naomi Downer, Jacob 
Friend, Audra Arnold, Helen Heiland, 
Dorothy Dodd, assisted by Katherine 
Schreiber, violinist; Kathryn Hill, Mar- 
tha Aronson, Florian A. Shepard. 
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Chicago, July 16, 1918. 


HE Chicago Musical College’s Satur- 

day morning recital av the Ziegfeld 
Theater was given on July 13 by pupils 
of the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments. Esther Berger played the first 
movement of Chopin’s B Flat Minor So- 
nata; Marie Gores sang Rotoli’s “Jesus 
Only” and Spross’s “Yesterday and To- 
day”; Bertha Kribben played the “Bal- 
lade and Polonaise,” by Vieuxtemps; 
David Marcus played Rachmaninoff’s 
“Polichinelle” and Liszt’s “Campanel- 
la”; Ebba M. Norman sang “Il est doux, 
il est bon,” from Massenet’s “Hérodi- 
ade”; Cecelia Urban played Oldberg’s 
“Carillon” and Granados’s “Sardana’”’; 


Evelyn Vitto-Levin played the Vitali 
“Chaconne”; Bernice Seabury sang 
Ilgenfritz’s “As We Part” and the 
“Habanera” from Bize’ =» ‘Carmen,’ and 
Aaron Ascher played “hopin’s F Sharp 
Minor Prelude and Albeniz’s “Jota 
Aragonesa.” 

The Chicago Musical College states 
that applications for scholarships are 
rapidly coming in. Sixty free and one 
hundred and fifty partial scholarships 
are awarded, the former being divided 
on the proportion of twenty-five to the 
piano department, eighteen to the vocal 
and the remainder to the violin depart- 
ments. In addition there are two spe- 
cial scholarships, an award to the value 
of $400 in the piano department given 
by Alfred M. Snydacker, and one to the 
value of $100 in the vocal department 
given by Edward F. Bosley. Adolf 
Muhlmann and Edoardo Sacerdote, both 
of the faculty, are each giving special 
opera scholarships, which comprise one 
free vocal lesson a week and instruction 
in the opera class. The competition for 
the awards will take place early in Sep- 
tember. 

Alexander Raab has been presented 
with a gold mounted memorandum book 
by the members of his piano class. It is 
inscribed, “To Alexander Raab, a great 
artist and wonderful teacher, with the 


sincere admiration and appreciation of 
his class of 1917-18.” 

Ruth Kuerth, pupil of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, made a sutcessful appearance as 
Giulietta in “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
at Ravinia Park last week. 

Pupils of Hanna Butler gave an elab- 
orate song recital at Perrin’s Hall, July 
6. Among the long list of participants 
were Dorothy Barnard, Myrtle Gross, 
Rachel Robertson, Florence Mitchell, 
Mrs. Auernheimer, Blanche Walsh, Rose 
Schwimmer, Myra Smith, Ruth Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Weitzel, Margaret Clapp, Irma 
Bliss, Mrs. La Zoris, Mrs. Carl Nyquist, 
Miss Torgler, Miss Robertson, Charlotte 
Roth, Miss Mulvihill, Rhoda Arnold and 
Florence Chaiser. Much of the program 
consisted of songs of American, English, 
French and Italian composition, the ex- 
ceptions being the aria, “One Fine Day,” 
sung by Miss Robertson; the waltz song 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Miss 
Walsh; “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” 
by Mrs. Weitzel; the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé,” by Miss Bliss; Mozart’s “Non 
mi dir” and Proch’s variations, by Mrs. 
Nyquist, and an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert the Devil,’ by Miss Robertson. 

Elizabeth Jenkins, a former student 
of the International College, who has 
been singing at Southern cantonments 
during the winter, sang at Great Lakes 
Training Station Wednesday evening. 
Miss Jenkins expects to leave for France 
soon. M. A. M. 





Edith Mason Finds Favor in the Latin- 
American: Countries 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 13.—Edith Mason, 
soprano, scored an unqualified success in 
“Mme. Butterfly” at the opera house in 
Caracas, Venezuela, recently, according 
to advices received here. Miss Mason, 
during the season just past, has been 
with the Bracale Opera Company in 
Central and South America, and has 
added new triumphs to the long list made 
in her Metropolitan and Ravinia Park 
appearances. Miss Mason sailed recent- 
ly from Porto Rico for America and is 
expected to spend the latter part of the 
summer resting. M. A. M. 
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“Boston’s Own” a Model Army Band 
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The Band of the 301st Infantry, Albert Stoessel Leader, at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 


¢é¢PDOSTON’S OWN” is what they call 

the 301st Infantry Band, which 
Albert Stoessel, the gifted violinist and 
composer, is leading. The band is sta- 
tioned at Camp Devens at Ayer, Mass., 
and contains many Boston men. 


The 301st Infantry, Boston’s Regiment, 
is blessed with a commanding officer 
who is a music enthusiast, and who from 
the very beginning advocated the same 
size band that General Pershing quoted 


Ninth from the Left 


in the dispatch which was the animus 
that started Congress moving in favor of 
the increased number of musicians and 
the commissioning of the leader of the 
band. 

The 301st Infantry Band has had fifty- 
six musicians from the very beginning. 
It has been organized entirely from 
drafted men and at its present stage of 
existence has attained a_ proficiency 
that very few military bands can boast 
of. Among its fifty-six members are for- 
mer members of symphony orchestras, 
famous bands, soloists and music teach- 


Photo by Notman Photo Co., Cambridge 


Mr. Stoessel Is Shown in the Second Row 


ers of note. Their aim is to present the 
best music in the best arrangements. 
This winter their programs have _ in- 
cluded such numbers as the “Egmont” 
Overture, by Beethoven; “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius; “Holy Grail Music,” Wagner; 
“Norwegian Dances,” Grieg; ‘Rosa- 
mund” Overture, Schubert. 

Mr. Stoessel, after his return from 
Europe, where he was studying, estab- 
lished himself in Boston and was about 
to assume the concert mastership of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra when he 
was called to the colors. 
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Big Municipal Pageant Kindles 
Patriotic Fervor in St. Louis 


Stirring Episodes in Four Days’ Outdoor Event Given Under 
Auspices of Municipal Theater Association—Kroeger 
Arranges Music for “Drawing of the Sword’’—Six Hun- 
dred Participate in Productions—Large Audiences Attend 














St. Louis, Mo., July 10.—An event 
long to be remembered was the great 
Municipal Pageant held in the open-air 
theater in Forest Park on July 4, 5, 6 and 
7, sponsored by the-Municipal Theater 
Association, of which the Mayor, Hon. 
H. W. Kiel, is president, and assisted by 
the War Community Service Board. All 
the proceeds went to this cause. It was 
thought a fitting moment to celebrate 
the part that the United States is taking 
in the world war, so it was decided that 
a happy way would be to have a pageant 
where great assemblages might enjoy the 
spectacle. 

Just a word here on the size of the 
theater where the pageant was held. It 
has a depth of 256 feet and an average 
width of 225 feet, with a total seating 
capacity of 9270. Everyone in the audi- 
ence has an unrestricted view of the 
stage, which is built upon the banks of 
a creek called the River des Peres, which 
wanders all through the western part of 
St. Louis. Two large oaks, 70 feet in 
height, form the proscenium, and the 
stage proper has a width of about 120 
feet and depth of about 90 feet. Numer- 





ous natural advantages assist in making 
it ideal. This year a new electrical plant 
was installed. 

The pageant, which was_ entitled 
“Fighting for Freedom,” was divided 
into two parts, the first of which de- 
picted the struggles of Democracy 
against Autocracy through various 
stages up to the Civil War in this coun- 
try; while the second part was “The 
Drawing of the Sword,” by Thomas 
Wood Stevens, with incidental music ar- 
ranged and composed by Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger. About 600 took part in the produc- 
tions, the principal part of Autocracy in 
the first part and Liberty in the second 
being played by Henrietta Crossman. 
She was superb both in acting and decla- 
mation. The “Pilgrimage of Liberty,” 
as the first part was described, took the 
audience through various stages of the 
great fight in the form of Visions, the 
first being the great struggle of Leonidas 
and his Greeks fighting for European 
civilization at the Pass of Thermopylae. 
It was genuinely stirring. Then came 
the Magna Charta, showing the tyranny 
of King John of England and the manner 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














During the past month many recitals 
attracting large and appreciative audi- 
ences were given by various pupils and 
artist pupils of the American Institute 
of Applied Music in its auditorium. The 
two given July 10 by Margaret Spotz 
and Samuel Prager, young and talented 
pianists from May Ditto’s classes, and 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, from the Kliban- 
sky studios, on July 12 were among the 
most interesting of the series, and both 
soloists won laurels. 

The recital by Miss Shepherd was 
highly interesting. She sang charmingly 
numbers by Curran, Hill, Cadman, Liszt, 
Fourdrain, Staub, La Forge, Maley, 


Estill and Scott. Louise R.: Keppel pro- 
vided worthy accompaniments. 
a aK * 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, gave an examination recital on 
July 2 at his studio. The following pu- 
pils sang: Leonora Pazowsky, Mrs. How- 
ard Keppel, Ada B. Willis, Cora Cook, 
Celia Rine, Charlotte Hamilton, Ethlyn 
Morgan and Mrs. English Cody. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd gave a recital 
for Mr. Klibansky’s summer pupils on 
July 12. On Saturday, June 29, Clara 
Duval, Cora Cook and Hattie Arnold 
gave a successful recital at the Y. M. C. 
A. Gertrude Graves has been engaged 
to sing at the Family Theater, in Ottawa, 
Canada. 


in which he was forced to accept De- 
mocracy. Following this came _ the 
Declaration of Independence and the re- 
ception of its signing in New York, when 
the populace rejoiced and pulled down 
the statue of King George in Bowling 
Green. Perhaps the most exciting epi- 
sode following this one was the storming 
of the Bastille, when the French de- 
clared their Republic and thereby claimed 
democracy. A vision of Napoleon was 
shown and then came the most impres- 
sive scene of the first part in the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation by 
President Lincoln. The part was taken 
by Edward C. Hafer, a St. Louis police- 
man, whose resemblance to the great 
advocate of democracy was startling. 
About 100 young and old negroes took 
part in this scene. Irving Pichel, who 
was very excellent as Autocracy, and his 
ruffians invaded the Temple of Peace, 
but Democracy was victorious through- 
out all the struggle. The musical parts 
were given by a ladies’ chorus, for 
Democracy, and a male chorus, for Au- 
tocracy, under William Deibel’s capable 
direction. 


“Drawing of the Sword” 


In Part II the principal parts were 
taken as follows: Justice, William 'T. 


Kindly; Truth, Lucy Barton; Herald, 
Clarence Stratton; Belgium, Helen 
Ware; Servia, V. P. Randall; France, 
Eula Guy; England, Robert Edeson; 
Russia, Joseph Gilman Miller, and 


numerous other local stars. ‘‘The Draw- 
ing of the Sword” graphically and force- 
fully portrays the events leading up to 
the declaration of war and the subse- 
quent entry of the various countries and 
their allies and colonies. Each night 
there was wild enthusiasm when the 
group of American Soldiers came rush- 
ing on the stage while “America” was 
played by Veolontine Livingston Bol- 
linger. The various countries were fur- 
ther represented by groups of natives 
and descendants of them, and perhaps 
the most impressive was the scene in 
which Belgium entered with her ref- 
ugees. This brought out great rounds 
of applause. 

The musical setting for the entire per- 
formance was carefully prepared under 
the direction of a music committee of 
which Ernest R. Kroeger was chairman. 
It was given by a fine fifty-piece band 
under the direction of Noel Peepping. 
Nelson Cunleff, the Park Commissioner, 
was chiefly responsible, net only for the 
pageant, but the noteworthy fashion in 
which it was produced. The stage direc- 
tion was in charge of Iden Payne, with 
a corps of assistants, and the dances 
and scenes were worked out by a number 
of local theatrical and_ terpsichorean 
“lights.” 

Although big crowds were in attend- 
ance on all of.the four evenings, it has 
been reported that there is a deficit of 
from $4,000 to $5,000. This is partly due 


to ill-advised scaling of the prices, which 
should have been more of a “popular” 
variety, despite the fact that there were 
a number of cheap seats. Many of the 
box purchasers and also of the higher- 
priced seats are away for the summer 
and such things as this pageant should 
and could be supported by the masses. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 





Carrie Bridewell to Feature Many 
American Songs Next Season 


Carrie Bridewell, the well-known con- 
tralto, is to feature a number of Amer- 
ican songs on her programs next season. 
Among those which she has chosen are 
Elliott’s “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” 
Uda Waldrop’s “Sweet Peggy O’Neil,” 
Lieut. B. C. Hilliam’s “In Your Eyes” 
and “Freedom for All Forever,” and 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Songs of 
Dawn and Twilight” and “Ma Little 
Sunflower.” 




















Theodore Dehon Ruddock 


CHARLESTON, S. C., July 12.—Theo- 
dore Dehon Ruddock, who was in all 
likelihood the oldest organist in the 
world, recently died at his home in this 
city in his ninety-ninth year. Mr. Rud- 
dock was widely known as an organist, 
was a composer of ability, and for 
twenty-six years, from 1875 to 1901, 
served as director of music in the public 
schools of this city. For twenty-seven 
years he was organist at Trinity Metho- 
dist Church. 

Mr. Ruddock was born in Charleston, 
July 25, 1819, and completed his musical 
education at Boston. He returned to 
Charleston and spent sixty years in work 
in this city before retiring, teaching mu- 
sic and serving in many of the local 
churches and only resigning from his 
last charge about two years ago, when 
more than ninety-six years old. 

As a recognition of his work the Inter- 
national Order of Organists, in conven- 
tion at New York some years ago, sent 
him a message of congratulation upon 
the fact that he was the oldest living 
organist in the world. 


Frederic Bosworth Peakes 


PHILADELPHIA, July 14. — Frederic 
Bosworth Peakes, vocal teacher of this 
city, died on July 3. For twenty-five 
years Mr. Peakes pursued his musical 
work in this city and was greatly re- 
spected for his high ideals and sincerity 
in teaching. His eariy years of study 
were spent in the New England Con. 
servatory, under Eugene Thayer and 
Stephen Emery, and from this institu- 
tion he was graduated with honors. For 
a time he resided in Boston, acting as 
musical director for many artists, and 
then went to Europe for several years. 
There he studied singing and concertized 
in Italy, France and England. On his 
return to America he made his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, acting as instruc- 
tor in singing at the Ogontz School and 
conducting a private studio. He intro- 
duced to Philadelphia the amateur oper- 
atic society, comprised largely of his 
own pupils, and numbered among his 
students well-knwn singers in all parts 
of the United States. 





Emil Holer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—Emil A. 
Holer, prominent in musical circles of the 
national capital, and a resident of this 
city for the past forty-seven years, died 
here last week. Mr. Holer was one of 
the best known of the older musicians 
of Washington, having played in con- 
cert and recital here for the past forty 
years. For eleven years he was director 
of the Washington Saengerbund and of 
the Arion Singing Society. He was born 
in Switzerland in 1841 and came to 
Washington in 1871. 

A. T. M. 





Mrs. George Fisher 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 12.—-Mrs. 
George Fisher, wife of George Fisher, 
who is the organist of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church, died recently after a 
long illness. Mrs. Fisher was also a 
musician, having been well known as a 
church singer in Rochester. 
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16,000 Take Part in Pittsburg (Kan.) July Fourth “ Sing ” 











| i abate KAN., July 5.—Trench 
songs and songs of ’61, sung by a 
community chorus of 1000 voices to an 
audience of 15,000 persons at Lincoln 
Park, last night, was the crowning event 
of a day of patriotic activity. 

The last rays of the setting sun shone 
through the trees as the members of the 


chorus took their places on the grand- 
stand which had been erected for the oc- 
casion, while above them floated the flags 
of the Allies. 

The great audience assembled early 
and stayed till the last strains of “The 











Pittsburg (Kan.) Community Chorus, Walter McCray, Director, Holding Its July Fourth 


“Sing.”’ A Small Section of the Great Audience, Which Numbered 15,000 Persons, Is 
Shown : 


Star-Spangled Banner” died away. Join- 
ing heartily in the spirited strains of 
“Dixie” or listening attentively to the 
attractive though less familiar air of 
“Blighty,” people of many nations found 
here a common meeting place to do ho- 
mage to their adopted country. Located 
in the heart of the great Middle West 
mining country, Pittsburg draws on 
many nationalities for its man-power, 
and out of these homes have gone many 


brave sons to fight overseas for the 
ideals they cherish. 

Edith Bideau, dramatic soprano, sang 
a number of solos during the program. 
Miss Bideau is well known to Pittsburg 
and southeast Kansas audiences through 
her work as soloist in Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah,”’ which is given each year at the 
State Manual Training Normal School 
here, but at no time has her versatility 
of interpretation been more evident than 








last night, when she sang with equal 
tenderness and spirit the “Long, Long 
Trail” and “Pack Up Your Troubles.” 

Walter McCray, head of the music de- 
partment of the Kansas State Manual 
Training Normal, directed the singing. 
Coming to Pittsburg about three years 
ago, he has built up a strong musical 
organization here, and the instant re- 
sponse of the great body of singers last 
night emphasized the high standard of 


_efficiency gained through his untiring ef- 


forts as director. 
Supporting the chorus was McCray’s 
Band of thirty pieces. 
MARY WHEDDON BULL. 





CHAUTAUQUA SEASON OPENS STIRRINGLY 





Patriotic Concert Includes Com- 
munity ‘‘Sing’’—Soloists Win 
Applause 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 12—The 
season has opened with a patriotic con- 
cert under the direction of Alfred Hal- 
lam, director of music of the institution. 
The program began with a mighty cho- 
rus, the choir, soloists and audience 
singing our national anthem. Each of 
the soloists for July appeared. They 
were Rosalie Miller, soprano; Margaret 
Abbott, contralto; Hartridge Whipp, 
baritone, and Normand Arnold, tenor. 
Henry B. Vincent, official organist of 
the institution, played the Faulkes Over- 
ture for organ. The soloists were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Two thousand 
persons, who made up the assembly, 
joined in the community “sing” at the 
conclusion of the program, a curtain be- 


ing dropped on the stage in the Amphi- 
theater and the words of our patriotic 
songs shown with lantern slides. Mr. 
Hallam led and a fervent spirit of pa- 
triotism prevailed. 


The music schools of the institution 
opened with an increased attendance 
over last year. All departments are in 
a flourishing condition. Ernest Hutche- 
son is head of the piano department, 
Sol Marcosson heads the school of vio- 
lin playing and F. G. Shattuck is official 
accompanist, aside from aiding in oper- 
atic coaching. Among the other teach- 
ers are Horatio Connell, voice; James 
Bird, public school music; Eliza McC. 
Woods, piano, and Harry B. Vincent, 
organ. Howard Clark is teaching some 
special courses in public school music. 

The choir, under the direction of Al- 
fred Hallam, is working on Gaul’s 
“Joan of Arc,” which will be given on 
July 20 by the Chautauqua Choir, and 
the Jamestown Choral Society. The or- 
chestra will be augmented by members 
of the French Military Band, which or- 
ganization will be here for “Music 
Week,” beginning Sunday, July 28. 

On July 5 Rosalie Miller and Hart- 
ridge Whipp were heard in joint recital 
in the Andehhenter. The program was 
well made and splendidly interpreted. 
Miss Miller has a voice of rare beauty, 
which she handles with intelligence, and 
Mr. Whipp is a baritone who has at- 
tained true artistry. No better diction 
could be hoped for, every word being 
distinctly understood, even in the far 
corners of.the large auditorium. 


The large Massey Memorial Organ, 
which is a gift of the Massey estate of 
Toronto, Ont., as a memorial to the late 
Hart A. Massey, a former trustee of the 
institution, has been overhauled, re- 
voiced and tuned. The first of the sea- 
son series of five o’clock organ recitals 
by Henry B. Vincent was given on July 
9. Chautauquans take a serious interest 
in these recitals and as the end of the 
season approaches Mr. Vincent gives a 
number of “request programs.” 

The concert in the Amphitheater on 
July 9 was given by the soloists for 
July, assisted by the choir, and Sol Mar- 
cosson. This was Mr. Marcosson’s first 
appearance this season and judging from 
the ovation he received his popularity 
has been maintained in no small meas- 
ure during the twenty years that he has 
been head of the violin department here. 

Margaret Abbott, contralto, and Nor- 
mand Arnold, tenor, were heard in joint 
recital in the Amphitheater on July 12. 
Miss Abbott has a deep, smooth con- 
tralto voice of superb quality. Mr. 
Arnold, whose songs were well chosen, 
sang in his characteristic virile style. 


His is a high tenor voice of velvety 
smoothness and rich quality. 

The members of the orchestra have 
all arrived at Chautauqua and were 
heard for the first time on Sunday night 
at the regular sacred concert. The solo- 
ists for July, the Chautauqua Choir, 
the orchestra and the organ were used 
in conjunction and some notable ensem- 
ble effects were obtained by Mr. Hallam. 

The second “organ interlude,” given 
by Harry B. Vincent, occurred on Sun- 
day, the 14th, and brought an unusually 
interesting program. R. D. S. 





Carpi to Sing with Campanini Forces on 
Western Tour 


Fernando Carpi, tenor, who was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will sing nine performances with 
Galli-Curci and Stracciari in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” next October on a tour 
of the West by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. ‘Alternating bills are “Tosca” and 
“Thais,” with Mary Garden, Forrest La- 
mont and Georges Baklanoff. 








FHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than aii others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 

















